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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Jon, a Tragedy ; in five acts. For private cir- 
culation. Not published. Pp. 204. 

Tue name of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd is familiar 
to the public not only as the witty and eloquent 
pleader, but as, perhaps, our best dramatic critic. 
He wrote of the theatre con amore, and the ge- 
nerous warmth of praise was only tempered by 
the wisest discrimination. We have often 
thought that his dramatic notices would form 
a delightful volume. He has, however, given 
his friends a token of his literary existence in 
another form. The critic has shewn by his 
own performance, as author, that he was well 
qualified to judge, because he himself could do. 
We recognise the same lofty standard of excel- 
lence, the same feeling of the beautiful, and the 
same classical refinement which have ever been 
the characteristics of Mr. Talfourd’s mind. The 
drama now before us is full of noble passages 
—itis a Doric whole. The conception of Ion’s 
character is singularly fine ; though we doubt 
the sympathy of the reader going along with 
the action. e are persuaded that no modern 
writer could give interest to a classical subject. 
The principles on which the drama must turn 
are not of our day. The poet must have faith 
beyond all things. No modern writer could 
hold that any individual sacrifice is of avail in 
public calamity —the ancient writer held such 
belief “‘ devoutly true ;”’ therefore he made it 
effective. Ion’s sacrifice of himself to stay the 
plague belongs not to our actual state of things 
—hence it raises a feeling of injustice. We 
do not like that it should have been: but get 
over, or allow for this, and how admirably is 
the end worked out! We see the mind deve- 
lope itself before us, strong, shining in the 
darkness of coming fate. The scene between 
the self-devoted youth and the tyrant is like a 
piece of solemn music relieved by some wild and 
simple air which we loved in infancy. But we 
must go back to the history which Mr. Tal- 
— of his ‘young creation, his soul’s 
_ “Perhaps ‘gorgeous Tragedy’ left a deeper 
impression when she passed ‘ sweeping by’ my 
intellectual vision, than would have been other- 
wise received by a mind unapt for so high a 
correspondence, by reason of the accident that 
the glimpse was stolen. Denied by the con- 
scientious scruples of friends an early acquaint- 
ance with plays, I had derived from Mrs. 
More's Sacred Dramas my first sense of that 
peculiar enjoyment which the idea of dramatic 
action, however imperfectly conveyed, gives ; 
and stiff and cumbrous as they now seem, I owe 
to their author that debt of gratitude which 
many, perhaps, share with me, who have first 
looked on the world of literature through the 
net-work of most sincere, but exclusive opinions. 
These gave, however, but dim hints of the great- 
ness which was behind :—I looked into the do- 
main of tragedy as into a mountain region 
covered with mist and cloud ; and, incapable of 
appreciating the deep humanities of Shakspeare, 

rested and expatiated’ in the brocaded gran- 





deurs of Dryden, Rowe, and Addison. To 
describe the delight with which, for the first 
time, I saw the curtain of Covent Garden 
Theatre raised for the representation of Cato, 
would be idle,-or how it was sustained during 
the noble performance which followed, when 
the vision of Roman constancy and classic grace 
which had haunted the mind through all its 
schoolboy years (then drawing to a close) seemed 
bodied forth in palpable form,—when the poor 
common-places of an artificial diction flowed 
‘mended from the tongue’ of the actor, and the 
thoughtful words trembling on his lips suggested 
at once the feeling of earthly weakness and of 
immortal hope,—and when the old Stoic, in his 
rigid grandeur, was reconciled to the human 
heart by the struggle of paternal love, and be- 
came ‘ passion’d as ourselves’ without losing any 
portion of that statue-like dignity which made 
him the representative of a world of heroic 
dreamings. ” ° 

“ But the tragic drama was about to revive 
among us, and I was not insensible to its pro- 
gress. Although the tragedies of the last twelve 
years are not worthy to be compared with the 
noblest productions of the great age of our 
drama, they are, with two or three exceptions, 
far superior to any which had been written in 
the interval. Since the last skirts of the glory 
of Shakspeare’s age disappeared, we shall search 
in vain for serious plays of equal power and 
beauty with Virginius, William Tell, Miran- 
dola, Rienzi, or the Merchant of London—at 
least if we except Venice Preserved for the ad- 
mirable conduct of its story, and Douglas for 
that romantic tenderness and pathos which have 
been too little appreciated of late years. It 
happened to me to be intimately acquainted 
with all those who contributed to this impulse, 
and to take an immediate interest in their suc- 
cesses. I also enjoyed the friendship of the 
delightful artist to whom all have by turns been 
indebted for the realisation of their noblest con- 
ceptions, and was enabled to enjoy with more 
exquisite relish the home-born affection with 
which these were endued, and the poetical 
grace breathed around them, by finding the 
same influences shed by Mr. Macready over the 
sphere of his social and domestic life. It will 
20t be surprising that, to one thus associated, 
the old wish to accomplish something in dra- 
matic shape should recur, not accompanied by 
the hope of sharing in the scenic triumphs of 
his friends, but bounded by the possibility of 
conducting a tale through dialogue to a close, 
and of making it subserve to the expression of 
some cherished thoughts. In this state of feel- 
ing, some years ago, the scheme of the drama 
of Ion presented itself to me ; and, after brood- 
ing over it for some time, I wrote a prose out- 
line of its successive scenes nearly in the order 
and to the effect in which they are now com- 
pleted, and made some progress in an opening 
scene of which little now remains. The attempt 
was soon laid aside; for I found the composi- 
tion of dramatic blank verse even more difficult 
now that I had present to me the ease and 
vividness of my friends, than when I had been 





contented to emulate the ponderous lines of the 
dramatists of Garrick’s age. Still the idea of 
my hero recurred to me often: I found my 
pleasantest thoughts gathering about him ; and 
rather more than two years ago I determined 
to make one essay more. Since that time such 
seasons of leisure as I could find have been de- 
voted to the work : but I had so great distrust 
of my ability to complete it, that I did not 
mention it to any one; and I cannot charge 
myself with having permitted it to interfere 
with any professional or private duty. It has 
been chiefly written in scraps of time ; com- 
posed for the most part on journeys, and after- 
wards committed to paper; and thus, at the 
close of last year, I found four acts reduced into 
form. At this time, the sudden realisation of 
another youthful dream opened to me the pro- 
spect of additional duties, which I knew full well 
ought to preclude the continuance of those se- 
cret flirtations with the muse in which I had 
indulged ; and, therefore, I resolved to make an 
effort, and, by completing my drama before 
those duties should commence, to free myself 
from the bondage of those threads of fantastical 
interest which had woven themselves about my 
mind. I accordingly wrote the fifth act with 
far more rapidity than any of the previous pas- 
sages of my drama; and, before I was called 
upon to share in more momentous business, I 
had communicated to a few friends the result of 
my scribblings, and bade adieu,to my dramatic 
attempts for ever.” 

So much for the prologue, and now for the 
play itself. How full of poetry is the first de- 
scription of the hero :— 


** What, Ion 

The only inmate of this fane allowed 
To seek the mournful walks where death is busy !~ 
Ion, our some-time darling, whom we prized 
As a stray gift, by bounteous heaven dismissed 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not cloud, 
To make the happy happier! Is he sent 
To grapple with the miseries of this time, 
Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would perish at the touch of wrong ? 
By no internal contest is he train’d 
For such hard duty; no emotions rude 
Hath his clear spirit vanquish’d ;— Love, the germ 
Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 
Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow colour which the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath fill’d his eye save that of —— joy 
When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Press’d on his soul too busily; his voice, 
If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 
Raised to the tone of anger, check’d its force, 
As if it fear’d to break its being’s law, 
And falter’d into music. When the forms 
Of guilty passion have been made to live 
In pictured s h, and others have wax’d loud 
In righteous indignation, he hath heard 
With sceptic smile, or from some slender vein 
Of goodness, which surrounding gloom conceal'd, 
Struck sunlight o’er it: so his life hath flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror’d; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them. 

** Cleon. Yet methinks, 
Thou hast not lately met him, or a change 
Pass’d strangely on him had not miss’d thy wonder, 
His form appears dilated; in these eyes, 
Where pleasure danced, a thoughtful sadness dwells ; 
Stern purpose knits the forehead, which till now 
Knew not the passing wrinkle of a care: 
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Those limbs which in their heedless motion own’d 
A stripling’s playful happiness, are strung 
As if the iron hardships of thecamp 
Had given them sturdy nurture; and his step, 
Its airiness of yesterday forgotten, 
Awakes the echoes of these desolate courts, 
As if a warrior of heroic mould 
Paced them in armour.” 
Sympathy amid the plague :— 
«*Clemanthe. And thou, forsaking all within thy home, 
Wilt risk thy life with strangers, in whose aid 
Even thou canst do but little? 
Ton. It is little. 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. ’Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever'd lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in festal hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d ’twill fall 
Like choicest music; fill the glaring eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
‘To know the bonds of fellowship again; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense, 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honour’d death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. ; 
Clem. O, thou canst never bear these mournful offices! 
So blithe, so merry once! Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 
Or the dumb wo congeal thee? 
Ton. No, Clemanthe; 
They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest ! 
If thou hadst seen the warrior while he writhed 
In the last grapple of his mighty frame _ 
With mightier anguish, strive to cast a smile 
(one not in vain) upon his fragile wife, 
Yaning beside him,— and, his limbs composed, 
The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
of longing: speechless love upon the babe, 
The only living thing which yet was hers, 
Spreading its arms for its own resting-place, 
Vet with attenuated hand wave off 
The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 
Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart ; 
Thou could’st endure the sight of selfish grief 
In sullenness or frenzy.” 


Presentiment of evil :— 


«Ton, I fain would think 
That the assured possession of thy love 
With too divine a freightage weigh’d my heart 
And press’d my spirits down ;—but ’tis not so; 
Nor will I with false tenderness beguile thee, 


By feiguing that my sadness has a cause 


u 
So exquisite. Clemanthe! thou wilt find me 
A sad companion ;—I who knew not life, 
Save as the sportive breath of happiness, 
Now feel my minutes teeming, as they rise, 
With grave experiences; I dream no more 
In sleep or mood serene, of azure fields 
Which rainbow palaces invest, but vaults 
In long succession open till the gloom 
Afar is broken by a streak of fire 
That shapes my name—the moaning wind that creeps 
Prophetic of the tempest whispers it; 
And as I pass’d but now the solemn range 
Of Argive monarchs, that in sculptured mockery 
Of present empire sit, their eyes of stone 
Bent on me instinct with a frightful life 
That drew me into fellowship with them, 
As conscious marble; while their ponderous lips—= 
Fit organs of eternity—unclosed, 
And, as I live to tell thee, murmur’d ¢ Hail! 
Hail! Ion the Devoted !’” 


Farewell message :— 


* Ton. Could I recall 
One hour, and bid thy sister think of me 
With gentle sorrow as a playmate lost, 
I should escape the guilt of having stopp’d 
The pulse of hope in the most innocent soul 
‘That ever passion ruffled. Do not talk 
Of me as I shall seem to thy kind thoughts, 
But harshly as thou canst, and if thou steal 
From thy ri¢h store of popular eloquence 
Some bitter charge against the faith of kings, 
* Twill be the gentlest treason.” 


These are a few leaves from the votive 
wreath hung, at parting, on the high altar of 
Imagination. We thank Mr. Talfourd for the 
gift, and heartily wish all honour and success 
in the career to which he has devoted his 
future exertions.* 


* We have taken the liberty to notice this volume from 
a copy in private hands, because we observe it has been 
slightly characterised in the Metropolitan Magazine, and is 
announced for review in the forthcoming ; and 
therefore we trust that our brief tribute will not be con- 





Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, 
during the successful campaign of Ibrahim 
Pasha. By Edward Hogg, M.D. 2 vols. 
12mo. Jiondon, 1835. Saunders and Otley. 

Mucu as has been written by tourists to Syria 

and Palestine, adding of late years almost all 

that could be gathered, or the changes of time 


had made, to the interesting accounts of earlier | 


travellers, still it is hardly possible to go over 
this sacred ground without producing something 
to engage and please the general reader. Dr. 
Hogg’s work is of a light and unpretending 
character, neither dwelling on antiquities nor 
enlarging our knowledge of their remains, but 
being rather a simpleitinerary, descriptive of the 
objects which struck his eye, and detailing the 
circumstances which attended his progress. 
Of Mehemed Ali politically, as opposed to the 
grand Seignor, he speaks in high terms, re- 
commending his alliance to the English govern- 
ment, though he disapproves of his internal 
monopolies and the oppression of his subjects. 
Ibrahim Pasha he represents as a gallant and 
enterprising soldier, almost European in his 
mode of life and habits. 

His course commenced from Naples, where 
he has resided some time ; and Messina, Syra- 
cuse, and Malta, were taken on his way to 
Alexandria ; notices of which occupy about a 
hundred pages. Of Alexandria itself he also 
treats at more length than the want of novelty 
might have rendered advisable, and the details 
are only to be prized by those who are unac- 
quainted with preceding authors on the same 
subject. We select, however, what appears to 
us most likely to present aught of new features. 
Seeing the Almés, or dancing-girls, he tells 
us :— 

‘© One of these played the dulcimer, the 
second a sort of violin with a single string, 
and the third a small tambourine inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl.” In a note it is added, 
*¢ The admirers of Paganini may learn with 
surprise that a species of violin, with a single 
string, is not only well known in Egypt, but 
is frequently played in the streets with extra- 
ordinary skill. Of the celebrated Italian the 
Egyptians never heard, but they often listen 
with delight tothe melodious sounds drawn forth 
from a single string by a wild untutored Arab.” 

By the by, Paganini is not dead of cholera, 
as has been stated ; we consequently expect to 
see him in London next season, for all thea- 
trical people and performers invariably visit 
town after their deaths have graced the obitu- 
aries of the newspapers, and usually accom- 
panied by tragic or horrible circumstances. 

Our doctor was introduced to the pasha, and 
the following is part of his report there- 
upon :— 

** We were each presented in due form to his 
highness, who graciously saluted us, and made 
inquiries after our health, through the medium 
of Mr. Boghoz. The pasha then, with a 
courteous movement of the hand, invited us to 
take seats by his side. The usual questions, 
relative to the place we last came from, where 
we proposed going, and the object of our 
journey, having been asked and answered with 
much facility and address by the state drago- 
man,—for the pasha speaks no language but 
Turkish,— we were told that his highness 
always felt pleasure in satisfying the curiosity 
of strangers, and would cheerfully reply to any 





sidered an inexcusable trespass upon the accomplished au- 
thor's intents. We should be sorry to find a production 
so replete with beauty for the closet, withheld from more 
general diffusion: and whether it might suit the stage, 
even against Mr. Talfourd’s disclaimer, we leave for bet- 
ter judges to determine; our own bias being that it will 
charm wore in reading than in representation.—Ed. I. G. 


|inquiries we might wish to make. This jp. 
duced us to speak of our projected journey to 
Damascus, and to ask if it might be considered 
jat this moment as practicable and safe. We 
were told in reply, that the taking of Acre, and 
| the consequent rapid advance of Ibrahim Pasha 
|in Syria, must speedily lead to the subjugation 
of the whole country ; that Damascus possessed 
no adequate means of resisting his victorious 
progress, and had no doubt already fallen 
although there had not been time to receive 
the expected intelligence ;—that in passing 
through a country which now acknowledged 
the pasha’s authority, we should be furnished 
with such a firmaan as would ensure our safety, 
and obtain for us any assistance we might 
require ;— that, should we hear of the quiet 
surrender of Damascus before quitting Egypt, 
we might, if we pleased, proceed thither in 
our Frank clothes; but if the city had been 
forcibly entered, he would recommend us to 
assume the Turkish dress, as he could not 
answer for the effect of unsuccessful opposition 
upon an irritated and fanatic population. Mr, 
Thurburn agreed with his highness in opinion 
as to the expediency of adopting the costume 
of the country, observing that hats had seldom 
been seen at Damascus, and the appearance of 
them at this juncture might produce discontent, 
or even public disturbance. The pasha replied, 
that the inhabitants of that city had always 
been barbarous, fanatic, and untractable ; but 
that, before the end of a year, if it remained in 
his possession, the English consul, who had 
formerly been refused admission, should be 
established in peace and security, and hats no 
longer be considered a rarity. This last 
remark was accompanied with an arch look, 
and a hearty English laugh, on the part of the 
pasha, in which the only two of his audience 
who understood the equivocal meaning of the 
word as heartily joined, for hats are held in 
such abomination by the Turks, as to be con- 
tinually the subjects of wit and _ ridicule. 
Coffee, without sugar, was now served in small 
ordinary China cups, and first presented to the 
pasha, Each cup placed within a plain silver 
stand, resembling an egg-cup with a low foot, 
was brought into the room without a salver, 
and presented, with a salaam, by a separate 
attendant. When emptied it was taken away 
in the usual uncouth Turkish manner,—the 
palm of one hand being held out to receive it, 
while that of the other was placed over it, and 
carrying it thus, the servant slowly retired. 
The pasha still continued the conversation, 
and appeared to attach little importance to the 
weak and ill-combined efforts of his Syrian 
opponents. He said, that on the advance of 
his son Ibrahim, the pasha of Damascus ap- 
plied to the assembled pashas of the adjoining 
districts, who had collected their forces at no 
great distance, for such aid as would enable him 
efficiently to resist the invading troops; but 
they replied, that the sultan’s army was ad- 
vancing, and that the Turkish fleet would 
soon reach Tripoly; he had therefore only 
to wait patiently for these auxiliaries in order 
to be effectually protected. But the pasha 
added, with great glee, that the chief towns In 
Syria, before that time, would fall into his 
hands, and'the united troops of his adversaries 
speedily be dispersed by those already sent 
against them. He then related an anecdote to 
illustrate the barbarised state of the inhabitants 
of Damascus. A European traveller, in the 
course of his journey, arrived in that city, to 
the great annoyance of the then governing 
pasha. After a short imprisonment, and suf- 





fering the punishmeni of the bastinado, he was 
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——————___ 
dismissed, to find his way to some more hos- 
pitable asylum. On discovering to what country 
he belonged, it was suggested to the head of the 
government that a complaint of this outrage 
might perhaps be made by the representative of 
the traveller's nation at Constantinople, and 
that, perchance, his high-mightiness might some 
day be called to account for the severity he had 
exercised. To be prepared for such an ‘ unto- 
ward event,’ the unfortunate guide who had 
conducted the traveller thither was instantly 
seized, and five hundred blows inflicted on the 
soles of his feet, for having brought the gover. 
nor into such a dilemma. This was considered 
by the authorities to be a sufficient satisfaction 
to the traveller for the suffering he had inad- 
vertently undergone, nor did they entertain any 
doubt of being elsewhere exculpated from all 
blame, by this convincing proof of the prompti- 
tude and impartiality with which they admi- 
nistered justice. Captains Lyons and Maunsel 
were now announced, and entered without cere- 
mony to present their respects, an attention 
that seemed gratifying to our illustrious host. 
The conversation was principally kept up by 
Captain Lyons in French, in which language 
the adroit dragoman displayed great proficiency. 
The affairs of Greece were now discussed with 
much freedom, and the pasha roundly asserted 
that they were not yet in a train to be perma- 
nently settled. He was of opinion, that if that 
country had produced any man of commanding 
talent, capable of uniting all parties, and of 
judiciously directing their efforts to one object, 
a favourable termination would long since have 
heen obtained ; and even now, if a prince pos- 
sessed of power and wealth had been advanced 
to the throne, he might have reconciled the 
conflicting opinions and opposing interests 
which still distract that unhappy country, and 
have succeeded in establishing a government 
upon a solid foundation, At present, however, 
there was no sign that the newly formed mo- 
uarchy would be efficiently supported either by 
power, talent, or treasure; and how, then, 
would its stability or permanence be anticipated ? 
He said he knew the Greeks well, and had long 
since foretold to Admiral Codrington the un- 
timely end of Capo d’Istria, and that his pre- 
diction had been fulfilled to the very letter, 
although a little later than he had expected. 
He believed the same fate to await the new 
king, Otho, unless he brought with him a suffi- 
cient body of troops to secure his personal safety, 
and awell-stored treasury to satisfy the rapacity 
of those who could be gained by no other means. 
He referred at some length to himself and his 
own early proceedings.* He said that he came 
into Egypt a mere unprotected soldier, with 
uothing but his sword and his courage to be- 
friend him,—for he had not even secured the 
Support of an influential patron in the supreme 
‘ivan at Constantinople, an advantage which 
those sent to distant countries generally took 
tare to obtain ;~-that his ambition, at that time, 
did not aspire to a very high grade; but by 
taking advantage of circumstances as they arose, 
a judiciously managing the various classes 
Pinay pr whom he had to deal, he had gra- 
“a ie by his own efforts only, raised him- 
amen ag he now filled. This was the 
rere : eof a long discourse,— for he some- 
cane so circumstantially into details, 
hele = was no hope of accurately remem- 
edd My hat he said, however, left an 
chief on the mind, that he valued himself 
*Y Upon the profound policy with which he 
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ni‘, The pasha, in alluding to his military career, for- 
Cibly described his original grade by sa ying that * he had 
an 


wt even an attendant to light his p 





had always acted, and considered himself as 
solely indebted, for the successful completion of 
all his plans, to the skill and dexterity with 
which he had made others unconsciously sub- 
servient to his own views.” 

On reaching Damascus, the Hat-wearing in 
safety was found to be accomplished; and we 
have only to note, that our countrymen found 
their way thither by Tripoly, Lebanon, (close 
by the garden of Eden, which they did not 
enter or see !*) and Balbec. What is said of 
these, and especially of the latter, is merely 
general, and, without plates, can convey only 
vague images of the ruins and inscriptions. 
The same remark applies, in a great degree, to 
Damascus, and, indeed, to every place described 
~ the author ; and we are therefore forced to 
illustrate his volumes by other selections. At 
Damascus, he mentions :— 

‘* We now heard that the battle of Homs 
took place on the 7th of July, the day we 
reached Balbec, although the intelligence was 
only received at Damascus on the day of our 
arrival. The result of this engagement had 
been hailed with great satisfaction by those who 
considered the stability of the newly organised 
government as the only security against the 
renewal of anarchy and discord. An order had 
been immediately issued for three nights of 
illumination and rejoicing ; and as this was the 
second, we determined to witness the singular 
spectacle of a turbulent, fanatic population, 
performing the severe penance of celebrating a 
victory which must rivet the fetters so lately 
imposed. We found the bazaars in the evening 
brilliantly illuminated, and some of them really 
with admirable effect. The little receptacles 
for goods were all thrown open; shawls and 
other showy articles formed draperies within 
and around them ; many of the platforms were 
converted into splendid divans, with handsome 
carpets and cushions ; garlands and evergreens 
were fancifully mingled with the draperies ; 
vases of flowers were placed among wax-lights 
in lofty candlesticks; above were suspended 
clusters of glass lamps, entwined with flowers 
and foliage; beneath reposed the proprietors, 
with their wives and children,—the latter en- 
joying the sight, the former smoking their pipes 
in moody sullenness. Strict domestic subjection 
has had little effect in suppressing female cu- 
riosity, for women of ail ages mixed freely with 
the crowd, their faces concealed with coloured 
veils, and their whole persons, from head to 
foot, with white wrappers. The more ordinary 
stalls, illuminated only with suspended lamps, 
were thronged with groups of men: many were 
singing to the sound of a lute, or a small drum ; 
others keeping time by clapping their hands — 
all occasionally joining in the chorus of the 
song. At some shops the concert was varied 


* Another traveller is, however, quoted in a note, who 
says,—‘* Eden isa considerable place. I spent the evening 
ame ag at the house of Sheick Batoos, where I met his 
cousin, Sheick Latoof, and was agreeably surprised by his 
proficiency in French. These worthy men vied with each 
other in hospitality and kindness. Eden is an enchanting 
spot; and if, as the inhabitants affirm, our first parents 
were really placed here, how deeply must the repentant 
Eve have deplored her disobedience, when driven forth 
among the sterile desolation of the neighbouring heights ! 
Around the village were fine thickets of fruic and forest- 
trees, and crops of walnuts loaded many of enormous 
size. Several large streams rushed in cascades from the 
mountains, and, winding through the valley, every where 
clothed it with rich vegetation. The soil is carefully cul- 
tivated—the houses are neat and clean; indeed, an air of 
comfort ye | prevails. All the inhabitants of Eden, 
as well as those of the adjacent villages, are Christians. 
Seven churches distinguish the town; pigs run in the 
streets, potatoes grow in the gardens, and bells toll to 
summon the people to devotion. The descent from Eden, 
of five hours, is steep and rugged.”—{The growth of po- 
tatoes in Eden must be a great horticultural improve- 
ment; and it might be @ curious inquiry, if Adam and 
Eve cultivated that roo—Hd, LG.) 
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by the pantomimic movements of the Oriental 
dance, and the wonders of the magic-lanthorn 
were in one place exhibited to a gaping crowd. 
Trains of youths, principally Christians and 
Jews, often passed along, singing, beating small 
drums, and seeming cordially to unite in ex- 
ultingly celebrating their liberation from thral- 
dom. Guards were only seen at the usual 
stations ; nor did a single individual belonging 
to the garrison mingle with the crowd. The 
revels concluded at an early hour, and by ten 
o'clock all was silent as the City of the Dead.” 

Dr. Hogg is of opinion that Damascus, 
under its new rule, offers great facilities for 
extending our commerce: he writes :— 

“ From its centrical position, little more 
than forty miles from the sea, this town is 
admirably adapted to become the entrepét of 
an extensive commerce between England and 
Asiatic Mohammedan states. The annual 
resort of pilgrims offers a ready channel for 
conducting such a traffic; and were British 
capital and enterprise directed to this object, an 
important outlet might be established for many 
of our manufactures. As the sacred season ap- 
proaches the pilgrims collect in great numbers. 
All then is activity and movement. They 
arrive loaded with commodities,—remain seve-~ 
ral weeks, — make large purchases and ex- 
changes,—and some idea may be formed of the 
consequence of this assemblage as a medium of 
commerce, from the circumstance of their 
camels alone amounting to thirty or forty 
thousand. The vicinity of Damascus yields 
silk of good quality, and in great abundance. 
Cotton might be grown to any extent, and the 
coffee-tree is said to flourish luxuriantly, al- 
though its produce hitherto has never been 
turned to advantage. English earthenware, 
but of the commonest description, is already 
found here; and suitable articles in China and 
cut glass, coloured crapes, certain kind of cut- 
lery, and the finer qualities of spun cotton, to 
supply native looms, might no doubt be suc- 
cessfully introduced. Other articles of British 
manufacture would also find a ready market, 
if the patterns and taste of the different classes 
of natives, which never vary, were first ascer- 
tained. Arabic literature was heretofore suc- 
cesfully cultivated at Damascus, and many 
curious books will probably be discovered that 
may eventually find their way to Europe, when 
the liberal policy of Mohammed Ali is firmly 
established. In their dress, as well as in the 
decorations of their houses, the better class of 
inhabitants display much taste for show. Time, 
however, has produced no improvement; and 
with what satisfied their ancestors all are con- 
tent. A vest is often worn here that, worked 
in broad and bright stripes, meeting in a point 
both behind and before, has at first sight the ap- 
pearance of a herald’s tabard. Artisans from 
Damascus are highly esteemed in the East. 
Interior decorations, including inlaid marbles, 
are supplied from hence, although the latter, 
already prepared for laying down, are first 
imported from Leghorn. Constantinople fur- 
nishes the rich embroideries and other articles 
of female luxury, and France fabricates the 
cloths, velvets, and coloured crapes, designed 
to be thus ornamented. Inlaying with mother. 
of-pearl is coarsely executed, but so common, 
that the high clogs worn in the house by Syrian 
women are profusely covered with this glittering 
material. Damascus is said to be the only town 
in Syria that has in any degree maintained its 
prosperity and population. Aleppo is well 
known to have dwindled from two hundred 
and fifty to something less than one hundred 
thousand, with a proportionate diminution of 
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commercial importance. The population of 
Damascus has, probably, never exceeded the 
present estimate of a hundred and forty, or 
fifty thousand; but as registers are unknown 
in Mohammedan countries, and the ravages of 
plague not unfrequent, statistical calculations 
are of course discordant and uncertain.’’* 

Leaving Damascuson his way to Beit e’ Deen, 
where he paid his respects to the Chief of the 
Druses, the annexed simple road anecdote is 
related with pleasing effect :— 

“ After toiling forward for three tedious 
hours we reached a small spring. Here we 
pitched our tent,—for animals, as well as ra- 
tionals, required rest and refreshment. During 
this welcome repose, I observed a passing stran- 
ger, who vainly endeavoured to quench his 
thirst by drinking water from the palm of his 
hand. Approaching to serve myself, I lent 
him my drinking-glass, which he examined 
with wonder, presenting me at the same time 
with some flowers he had gathered by the way. 
Even in unfrequented wilds these little cour- 
tesies sometimes brighten the path of the way- 
worn traveller.” 

This is asweet little picture; and next Lady 
Hester Stanhope comes on the tapis. 

“ Lady Hester, adverting to her residence of 
eighteen years in Syria, remarked that her pro- 
ceedings had often been censured because her 
motives were misunderstood, but as a free agent 
she was amenable only to the tribunal of her 
own judgment.—That, having been considered 
as an object of curiosity to ‘lionising wander- 
ers,’ and thus rendered publicly conspicuous, 
contrary to her wishes, her retirement had been 
often invaded, and her hospitality claimed, by 
those who would never have ventured to pre- 
sent themselves to her in England without the 
intervention of mutual friends. She professed 
her readiness to assist any of her countrymen 
who really required aid, and her willingness at 
all times to receive intelligent travellers in 
search of information, but declared ‘her in- 
vincible repugnance to obtrusive visits of mere 
curiosity, often made with no other view than 
to elicit her opinions, which, garbled, mistated, 
and committed to the press, only served to ex- 
pose her to animadversion and derision.” On 
this subject she enlarged with great energy and 
animation. She stated that her object had once 
been to make her retirement to the East bene- 
ficial to her country ;—that by conciliating the 
Arab tribes she had opened the road to Pal- 
myra, and hoped to have enabled future travel- 
lers to investigate with security other ancient 
sites and interesting monuments. She affirmed 
that fragments of forgotten sciences were still 
preserved in remote corners of the East, and 
that many philosophical inquirers, from the 
furthest extremities of Persia and India, de- 
voted themselves by laborious travel, not only 
to obtain but to disseminate knowledge. By 
their means she had succeeded in discovering 
the secret of the unfading dyes for which some 


* Aconsiderable trade has already commenced betweer 
Liverpool and Damascus. Of some details which I had 
— and intended for insertion here, I am obliged, 

y want of room, to give only the results. There is at 
present an established demand at Damascus for muslins, 
cotton yarns, and white and printed goods. The trade 
is daily increasing, and the exports of the current year 
will certainly exceed 200,000. West India produce is sent 
to a moderate amount, and the various goods are paid 
for in specie, bills of exchange, and the productions of 
the country. The principal returns are silk, galls, mad- 
ders, gums, opium, and sponges—the silks in considerable 
quantity, but the quality not fine. ‘The annual amounts 
of import from Syria can scarcely be ascertained, the 
trade being quite new, with every prospect of considerably 
increasing. ‘Three English houses have already been 
established at Damascus—goods designed for that market 
are shipped at Bairoot—those sent to Aleppo go by way 
of Alexandretta. 





countries are celebrated, and the art of fabric- 
ating the curiously tempered arms for which 
others are distinguished ;—that it had been her 
wish to promote an advantageous interchange 
of useful arts between distant and unconnected 
countries. Her plans, however, had been frus- 
trated by the very people for whose benefit 
they were chiefly intended. From various 
motives she had been beset by travellers belong- 
ing to every European nation. Some had at- 
tempted to deceive her by affecting to enter 
into her views—others had considered her as 
influenced by some visionary illusion,—nor was 
‘a ramble in Syria deemed complete, if one 
lion remained unseen.’ Hence, her house had 
been regarded as the privileged hospice of every 
* home-sick wanderling’—her privacy had been 
intruded upon—her liberality abused, and the 
confidence that belongs to domestic association 
violated, until, at length, she had been com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to close her door. Amidst 
much desultory conversation, of the highest in- 
terest, mingled with anecdotes of her father’s 
talents and peculiarities, and of her residence 
with her uncle during the last period of his 
stormy career, she reterred to the intellectual 
superiority of the great political leaders with 
whom she had been in intimate association. 
On my expressing surprise that she should have 
relinquished such enviable advantages, she re- 


plied with deep emotion, ‘I had lived with Mr. | 


Pitt—with whom could I afterwards live ?’ 
She subsequently adverted to the former state 
of Syria, and spoke of its present disturbed 
tranquillity as likely ere long to lead to further 
revolutions that would completely change the 
destinies of the East.” 

Visiting Saidee (Sidon), Soor (Tyre), Acre, 
Mount Carmel, Jaffa, and Ramla, our travel- 
ler entered Jerusalem; and inspected all the 
holy sites and places, so familiar to every 
reader. Tyre, it seems, is rising somewhat 
from its depression and ruin; Acre, on the con- 
trary, is one scene of devastation. Here the 
doctor indulges in retrospects of ancient his- 
tory, into which it is unnecessary for us to 
enter ; and we shall content ourselves with the 
account of the famous ‘* Emerald Dish” of 
Genoa, which the Genoese acquired as share of 
the plunder of Cesarea, on its capture by Bald- 
win, in 1101. 

“*This dish (the author resumes) is doubt- 
less a curious specimen of ancient art, and pro- 
bably of a similar composition to the body of 
the Portland vase. I know nothing of the as- 


sumed evidence upon which its legendary his- | 


tory is founded, but it has been gravely re- 
corded that it is formed ofa single emerald, and 
was presented to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba. 
Preserved, amidst subsequent national calami- 
ties, by I know not what miracle, it is affirmed 
to have been used by our Saviour at the cele- 
bration of the last supper, and, in the possession 
of Joseph of Arimathea, is believed to have re- 
ceived some portion of the blood shed at the 
crucifixion. When triumphantly brought to 
Europe it speedily acquired great celebrity, and, 
under the name of the Sancgreall, is introduced 
into the romance of ‘King Arthur, and the 
Knights of the Round Table,’ written in the 
reign of Edward 1V. There, in the custody of 


angels, it performs miraculous cures, and its | 
rare qualities are explained by Sir Pelles, who | 


declares himself to be ‘ nigh cousin to Joseph 
of Arimathy.’ Until the French invasion of 
Italy this precious dish was constantly and 
carefully preserved in the church of St. Law- 
rence, at Genoa, and itsemerald formation uni- 
versally believed. In 1809 it was taken to 
Paris, where it was speedily discovered to be a 


mere composition. Restored, broken, in 18]5 
it was repaired, reinvested with its sacred cha, 
racter, and again deposited in the same church 
where it can only be seen in the presence of the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, to whom 
separate keys of the casket that contains it are 
confided.” 

On bidding farewell to Jerusalem, the doctor 
observes :— 

“ An Oriental proverb says, that ‘ the worst 
Mohammedans are those of Mekka, and the 
worst Christians those of Jerusalem;’ and from 
the little I saw, and from the many unfa. 
vourable reports that I everywhere heard, | 
fear thereis too much truth in at least one part 
of the proverb.” 

After this, we find nothing to tempt our fur. 
ther notice, except that the doctor returned by 
Damietta to Alexandria and Egypt, and took 
a voyage up the Nile—a river now like the 
Thames to Richmond, tolerably well known to 
all Cockaigne—and brought back to Italy four 
plants of the Sycamore fig, the first, he informs 
us, ever brought to Europe. He adds:— 

“The coffins, utensils, &c. of the ancient 
Egyptians, still discovered sound and perfect, 
are made of the wood of this tree. With the 
hope that another useful production might be 
added to those of the south of Europe, two were 
presented to the Neapolitan Botanic Garden, 
one was planted in the grounds of the Hon, 
| Keppel Craven, at Penta, near Naples, and an. 
| Other in those of Prince Butera, at Palermo, 
jin Sicily.” 








Fisher’s Drawing- Room Scrap- Book, 1836. 
With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. to. 
pp- 58. London, 1835. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

| No fewer than thirty-six engravings grace this 

annual volume ; and when we say that they are 

nearly all illustrated by the pen of L. E. L., 

we are saying that they have received all the 

charm and variety which genius can bestow on 
such subjects from the pencil of art. The por. 
traits have been judiciously left with merely 
their titles, without poetical embellishment; 
jand Lord Mulgrave, Princess Esterhazy, Sir 

T. M. Hardy, Mrs. Trollope, and Bishops 

Smith and Oldham, are thus mere pictorial 

features of the volume. There are a good many 

Indian subjects, and several home landscapes, 

of much beauty and interest. ‘* Pilgrim’s Pro- 

gress”’ has also supplied some plates, which the 
muse of Bernard Barton has adorned. Other 
pieces are by Dr. Maginn, and two or three 

anonymous writers. , 
Having thus briefly stated of what this year’s 

Scrap-book consists, we proceed, by a few selec- 

tions, to shew that in literature, as in art, it 1s 

deserving of the same popularity which has at- 

tended all its elder brethren. To lay upon 4 

fair lady’s boudoir-table it is the very thing. 

A few sketches of London, or rather thoughts 
suggested by contemplating different spots 1 
the metropolis, are full of character and 4 
melancholy reflectiveness. For example, Pic- 
cadilly. 

«* How wonderful the common street, 
Its tumult and its throng, 


The oe of the thousand feet 
That bear life’s cares along! 

How strongly is the present felt, 
With such a scene beside ! 

All sounds in one vast murmur melt 
The thunder of the tide. 

All hurry on—none pause to look 
Upon another's face : 

The present is an open book 
None read, yet all must trace. 

The poor man hurries on his race, 
His daily bread to find; 

The rich man has yet wearier chase, 
For pleasure’s hard to bind,” 


\ 
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« Grosvenor Square,”’ a ‘* City Churchyard,” 
and “Oxford Street,”’ are the themes of similar 
musings ; and the ‘* Falls of Niagara ”’ are con- 
verted into the scene of a pathetic Indian ballad- 
tale, than which we can hardly choose a better 
specimen for our page. 

« The Indian Girl. 
She sat alone beside her hearth— 
For many nights alone ; 
She slept not on the pleasant couch 
Where fragrant herbs were strewn. 
At first she bound her raven hair 
With feather and with shell; ; 
But then she hoped; at length, like night, 
Around her neck it fell. 
They saw her wandering mid the woods, 
Lone, with the cheerless dawn ; 
And then they said, ‘ Can this be her 
We called ‘ The Startled Fawn ?’’ 
Her heart was in her large sad eyes, 
Half sunshine and half shade ; 
And love, as love first springs to life, 
Of every thing afraid. 
The red leaf far more heavily 
Fell down to autumn earth 
Than her light feet-—which seemed to move 
To music and to mirth. 


With the light feet of early youth, 
What hopes and joys depart ! 

Ah! nothing like the heavy step 
Betrays the heavy heart. 

It is a usual history 
That Indian girl could tell ; 

Fate sets apart one common doom 
For all who love too well. 

The proud—the shy—the sensitive,— 
Life has not many such; 

They dearly buy their happiness, 
By feeling it too much. 

A stranger to her forest home, 
That fair young stranger came ; 

They raised for him the funeral song— 
For him the funeral flame. 

Love sprang from pity,—and her arms 
Around his arms she threw ; 

She told her father, ‘ If he dies, 
Your daughter dieth too.’ 

For her sweet sake they set him free— 
He lingered at her side ; 

And many a native song yet tells 
Of that pale stranger’s bride. 


Two years have past—how much two years 
Have taken in their flight ! 

They’ve taken from the fip its smile, 
And from the eye its light. 

Poor child! she was a child in years— 
So timid and so young ; 

With what a fond and earnest faith 
To desperate hope she clung ! 

His eyes grew cold—his voice grew strange— 
They only grew more dear. 

She served him meekly, anxiously, 
With love—half faith—half fear. 

And can a fond and faithful heart 
Be worthless in those eyes 

For which it beats ?—Ah! wo to those 
Who such a heart despise. 

Poor child! what lonely days she pass’d, 
With nothing to socal 

But bitter taunts, and careless words, 
And looks more cold than all. 

Alas! for love that sits alone, 
Forsaken, and yet fond ; 

The grief that sits beside the hearth, 
Life has no grief beyond. 

He left her, but she followed hin— 
She thought he could not bear 

When she had left her home for him, 
To look on her despair. 

Adown the strange and mighty stream 
She took her lonely way ; 

The stars at night her pilots were, 
As was the sun by day. 

Yet mournfully—how mournfully !— 
The Indian look’d behind, 

When the last sound of voice or step 
Died on the midnight wind. 

Yet still adown the gloomy stream 
She plied her weary oar ? 

Her husband—he had left their home, 
And it was home no more. 

She found him—but she found in vain— 
He spurned her from his side ; 
€ said her brow was all too dark, 
For her to be his bride. 

She grasped his hands,—her own were cold,— 
And silent turned away, 

Asshe had not a tear to shed, 
And not a word to say, 





And guided it along ; : Can be a child again !” 
With broken voice she strove to raise Before we close, we must remonstrate with 
Pine ends Indian gitl— our fair anthor for using the vulgarism ‘* Jay 
She pass’d unmark’d of all, |down,”’ p. 6., and also for painting the Valley 
Until they saw her slight canoe |of Linmouth as a ** gloomy place.”” The artists 
Approach the mighty Fall ! |have in this misled the poet; who, if she had 
Wee jever seen that loveliest of the valleys in all 
Her dark hair streaming far behind— | England, would have made it redolent of sun- 
Uprais’d her desperate hand. |shine, happiness, and love, instead of the abode 
The air is filled with shriek and shout— of darkness, sorrow, and misanthropy. 
PR bey roping = Again we commend this fair book to all our 
Twas never seen again !”” |fair friends, and all the admirers of the fair, 
We like ancient customs and all that revives | who look for a fair means of propitiating their 
them in our memory. | fair favours. 


*¢ In the olden time, when the churches were | 


strewn with rushes, the ve eae of changing | The Conquest of Florida, under Hernando de 
them was a yearly religious festival. The) go), By Theodore Irving. 2 vols. 12mo. 
custom, once universal, now lingers only in| London, 1835. Churton. 


‘ Ps. | ; 
some of the remote nor thern districts. There, /WE are not sure that at the distance of three 
bunches of rushes, gaily ornamented, attended | 


; A ms “\ centuries it is possible to awaken and sustain 
by banners and music, are still borne in tri- | any great interest in an expedition of Eu- 
umph by the young people of the village. Last ropeans against the natives of the American 
remains of that pastoral poetry which once ‘continent ; for we have been gorged with the 
characterised ‘ merrie England.’ |details of Mexico and Peru, and the superior 
_ On this, the picture of which, by T. Allom, | sayentures of such as Cortes and Pizarro, and 
os excellent, L. E. L. has chimed the following feel the less curious respecting similar events in 
SEPP SHUTS t= |other quarters, where the results were neither 
< Summer income, with her iareanther owes, | so important nor so permanent. Perhape, if any 
The lark in the clouds, and the thrush on the bough, episode of this. striking period and system could 
a a ~ fe ae — banger a | hope for sufficient attention, it is that which 
Where the green rushes grow in the dark forest-pool. \M 4 —- pple a een ‘on 
we seek not the hedges where violets blow, ier pony i mr Fi ‘da of ti I P' Gareil 
There alone in the twilight of ev’ning we go; | nicle, called the orida 0 beg 1e inca Garcilaso 
Pie rere oben ore ohen heey cutie’ _|de la Vega,” and the narrative of a Portuguese 
But leave them alone to their sunmer soft dream— | Soldier, of which an English version was pub- 
We seek the green rushes that grow by the stream. |lished in 1686, and which is also abridged in 
ang Barge = mnies, ey 4 long grass | Purchas’ “‘ Pilgrims.’ From these, and a few 

y ung wers at si we pass; | aa re > y as 
Where th bed ees bright sche appre tha, shin | oor ote Conpugat of Floriday.prefercing, 
We want not their gems, ond we want not their flowers, | where the accounts clash, the assertions of Gar- 
But we seek the green rush in the dark forest-bowers. | cilaso to those of the Portuguese writer, because 
Mae a Te mes vye, |e thinks the enmity of the latter to the Spa- 
The rose-bush is covered with cups that unfold |niards might warp his veracity. But is it not 
Their petals that tremble in delicate gold. | still more certain that the story told by the 

But we seek not their blossoms in garlands to bend, | ° 1 ae ould te deal 
We seek the green rush where the willow-trees bend. | — pigs t oreo set od petra 
ush, the green rush! we bes on coloured in their own favour? , e to 
To the church of out village << triumph and song; choose between the two, we should follow the 

Weare: fe eld chancel and kneel ov it there, [other side, as likely to be nearer the facts. 
Hark! the peal from the old tower in praise of it rings—| Yet, alas! how little does it matter now 
Let us seek the green rush by the deep woodland springs.” | which is most true or most false. ‘The bones of 
Another of the engravings is called the | Slaughtered caciques, and of the tens of thou- 
“ Young Destructive” (by C. Wrankmore), and | ands of their devoted subjects, have mouldered 
represents a boy, not unlike Mrs. Keeley in a| into nothing, by the side of those of their fierce 
pettish character, tearing papers all to pieces ; Pe ge orp who a ” — The victors 
and in order to — y the playful, » ay as | -oarceoend be gy oe e ‘see aed pete 
BC a einen “ s " ; 
ne epee yA st ge png bo very descendants have ceased to recognise the 
subject: — : stem from which they sprung. The steel-clad 
| Warrior and the naked Indian are alike buried 
= net, be act yal in oblivion: the names of a few recorded in such 
So many leaves of knowledge— histories as the present being all the memory 
Some fruit must sure be found. preserved of their chivalrous deeds (for chival- 
The ¢ Eton Latin Grammar’ rous those of the Spaniards were, though in a 
hash Gaus of hotles tome bad cause), of their treacherous plots, of their 
Are not so far behind. insatiable avarice and thirst for gold, of their 
Oh! days of bread and water— ambuscades, and battles, and cruelties, and 
Farhi iy massacres, and wonderful daring and perse- 
Your face towards the wall. verance, and noble resistance and heroic dis- 
On: Ape 4 Europe! * ee of life, — - that — the staple of 
I ii itals ! the subjugation of the new world. 

< witetpar With regard to the Conquest of Florida, 
And then those dreadful tables under Hernando de Soto, though intermixed 
Of shillings, pence, and pounds! abundantly with these ingredients, it does seem 
SS to us, looking at the immediate issue, to have 
"Tis strange how memory lingers been as Irish a conquest as ever was effected. 
About those early hours ; It is true that the invaders traversed the 
ag rh foe doy. s gemma country and subdued the various tribes they 
ut Senate tedeanienenens encountered, and, for a while, held the ground 
To all we suffer’d then ; on which they stood; but, finally, a remnant 


And pale as death she reached her boat, | Thank Heaven, that I never 
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only barely escaped with their lives, and not a 
single acre was left in the possession of Spaniard 
or colony. The title might more accurately 
have been The Scourge, or, The Devastation 


of Florida, under Hernando de Soto: and a! 
bloodier tale could ——- be told of unpro- | 

entless persecution. | 
No doubt, in judging of such acts we ought to! 


voked aggression and re 


|three small vessels. 


rE me 
ferior rank, and four monks—most of them | triumph into the village of Hirrihigua; for the 
relatives of superior officers; for, in every|whole had been a stratagem of that cacique, to 
Spanish expedition to the new world, the con-|get into his power some of the white men 
version of the heathen was not lost sight of in}upon whom he might wreak his vengeance, 
the rage for conquest. This brilliant arma-| He placed his prisoners under a strong guard, 
ment embarked at San Lucar de Barrameda,|until the day of a religious festival. They 
on the sixth of April, 1538, in seven large and| were then stripped naked, led out into the 
The governor, his wife} public square of the village, and turned loose, 


take into our consideration the character of the | Dofia Isabel de Bobadilla, together with all his} one at a time, to be shot at with arrows. To 
age in which they were performed, when war | family and retinue, embarked in the largest! prolong their misery and the enjoyment of 


sanctioned the most inhuman barbarities, and | 
every species of crime was committed in the! 


name of a righteous God, and under the pre- 


tence of proselytising the unenlightened savage | 


vessel, called the San Christoval, of eight hun-| their tormentors, only one Indian was allowed 
dred tons burden. They quitted the Spanish} to shoot at atime. In this way the first three 
shore in company with a fleet of twenty-six | Spaniards were sacrificed, and the cacique took 
sail bound to Mexico, amid the braying of|a vindictive pleasure in beholding them, run. 


to the religion of mercy and mutual love! |trumpets and the thunder of artillery. The|ning in their agony from corner to corner, 
Dark is the guilt of that dark epoch, and ap-| armament of De Soto was so bountifully sup- | vainly seeking an asylum in every nook, until, 


palling the ocean-stains of blood with which it 
is covered; but, as we shudder at its atrocities, 
its murders, its desolations, let us not lay the 


plied with naval stores, that each man was| after being repeatedly wounded, they were shot 
allowed double rations. This led to useless|to death. Juan Ortiz, a lad scarcely eighteen 
waste, but the governor was of a munificent| years old, and of a noble family, was the fourth 





flattering unction to our souls that in our own | spirit, and so elated at finding in his train such | victim. As they were leading him forth, his 


boasted times we are entirely free from similar | noble and gallant spirits, that he thought he 


offence. Have men yet learned to be just, and 
wise, and forbearing, and to do unto others as 
they would have others do unto them? Look 
at home; look abroad. Wild beasts do not so 
constantly and remorselessly prey upon wild 
beasts as man preys on hisfellowman. Have 
wars ceased, or have the horrors of war been 
mitigated ? Cast a glance upon Spain! Has 
religion become purified, mild as the infant 
asleep, and self-denying as the mother who has 
just given it birth? Look at the struggle be- 
tween Church and Dissent in England, and 
Protestantism and Popery in Ireland! We 
flatter ourselves about our schoolmasters, if 
they have not taught lessons widely different 
from our practices; and the world, with all its 
boasted civilisation and knowledge, is but a 
puppy on the morning of its ninth day; a glim- 
mering of perception may have penetrated its 
eyelids, but it cannot yet see, far less exercise 
its vigour, sagacity, and intelligence, in the 
werfection so foolishly assumed. 

The expedition of De Soto was on a grand 
scale, daring and extravagant in conception, 
and marked by many strange occurrences in 
execution. 

‘**In little more than a year from the time 


that this enterprise was first proclaimed, nine | 


hundred and fifty Spaniards of all degrees had 
assembled in the port of San Imcar de Barra- 
meda, to embark in the expedition. Never 
had a more gallant and brilliant body of men 
offered themselves for conquest in the new 
world. All were young and vigorous, and 
fitted for the toils, hardships, and dangers of 
so adventurous an undertaking. De Soto was 
munificent in his offers of pecuniary assistance, 
to aid the cavaliers in fitting themselves out 
according to their rank and station. Many 
were compelled, through necessity, to accept of 
these offers; others, who had means, gene- 
rously declined them, deeming it more proper 
that they should assist than accept aid from 
him. Many came splendidly equipped, with 
rich armour, costly dresses, and a train of 
domestics. Indeed, some young men of quality 
had spent a great part of their property in this 
manner. Nuio Tobar, Luis de Moscoso, and 
several other high-born Spaniards who had 
distinguished themselves in the conquest of 
Peru, expended the greater part of their spoils 
in sumptuous equipments. Beside the cavaliers 
already specified, we may mention three bro- 
thers, relatives of the governor, who accom. 
panied him; Arias Tinoco and Alonzo Romo 
de Cardefiosa, both captains of infantry, and 
Diego Arias Tinoco, standard-bearer to the 
army. There were also enlisted in the enter- 
prise twelve priests, eight clergymen of in- 





extreme youth touched with compassion the 
could not do enough to honour and gratify | hearts of the wife and daughters of the cacique, 
them.” who interceded in his favour. Hirrihigua 
It embarked from Cuba, after remaining| listened to their importunities, and, for the 
some time in that island, and landed on the| present, granted the life of Ortiz; but it 
coast of Florida, opposed by the Indians, who| proved to be a most wretched boon. From 
were exasperated by the wrongs of preceding; morning until evening he was employed in 
invaders, and especially of Narvaez, about ten| carrying wood and water, being allowed but 
years before. They had come, we are told,/little sleep, and less food. Not a day passed 
upon the traces of this adventurer, ‘‘ who had| that he was not beaten. On festivals he was 
unfortunately committed the most cruel out-|an object of barbarous amusement to the ca. 
rages. Narvaez, in his expedition to Florida, | cique, who would oblige him to run from sun. 
had been bravely opposed by the cacique of|rise to sunset, in the public square of the 
this village, whose name was Hirrihigua, but| village, where his companions had been so bar. 
having at length succeeded in winning his) barously sacrificed. Upon those occasions, a 
friendship, a treaty was formed between them.| number of Indians were stationed at different 
Subsequently, however, Narvaez became en-/ parts of the quadrangle with bows and arrows, 
raged at the cacique for some unknown reason,|to shoot him, should he halt one moment. 
and in a transport of passion ordered his nose} When the day was spent, the unfortunate 
to be cut off, and his mother to be torn to| youth lay stretched on the hard floor of his 
pieces by dogs. These merciless wrongs, as, hut, more dead than alive. At such times the 
may well be supposed, had filled the heart of| chief’s wife and daughters would come to him 
Hirrihigua with the bitterest hatred of white! privately with food and clothing, and by their 
men. De Soto, having heard this story, en-|kind treatment his life was preserved. At 
deavoured to appease the cacique and to gain|le :gth the cacique, being determined to put an 
his friendship. For this purpose, he treated in| end to his victim’s existence, ordered that he 
the kindest manner his subjects whom he had | should be bound upon a wooden frame, in the 
captured, and sent them, laden with presents, | form of a huge gridiron, placed over a bed of 
to seek their chieftain in his retreat, and invite| burning coals, and roasted alive. The cries 
him to amicable intercourse. The cacique|and shrieks of the miserable sufferer reached 
was offended with his subjects for daring to| his female protectors, and their entreaties were 
bring him messages from a race who had in-| once more successful with the cacique. They 
jured him so deeply. ‘I want neither their| unbound Ortiz, dragged him from the fire, and 
speeches nor promises,’ said he, bitterly ; | took him to their dwelling, where they bathed 
‘bring me their heads, and I will receive them | his wounds with the juice of herbs, and tended 
joyfully.” * ® * While negotiating with|him with assiduous care. After many days he 
this vindictive savage (tho history proceeds) | recovered, though his body was marked with 
De Soto received intelligence that there was a! many a deep scar. His employment was now 
Spaniard, a survivor of the followers of Pam-'to guard the village cemetery, which was ina 
philo de Narvaez, living under the protection | lonely field in the bosom of a forest. The 
of a neighbouring cacique called Mucozo. ‘To| bodies of the dead were deposited in wooden 
obtain the services of this Spaniard was now a| boxes, covered with boards, without any 
matter of great moment, for, having lived | fastening except a stone or a log of wood laid 
upwards of ten years in the country, he had!upon the top; so that the bodies were often 
become acquainted with the language and cus-| carried away by wild beasts. In this cemetery 
toms of the natives, and was consequently | Ortiz was stationed with a bow and arrows, 
well fitted to act as guide, interpreter, and| watch day and night, and was told, that _ 
negotiator. De Soto accordingly despatched|a single body be carried away, he veo en 
Baltazar de Gallegos, chief alguazil, at the| burned alive. He returned thanks to God for 
head of sixty lancers, and under the guidance| having freed him from the dreaded a 
of a native Indian, on an embassy to the|Hirrihigua, hoping to lead a better life “_ 
Cacique Mucozo, to obtain the Spaniard’s re-|the dead than he had lately done with oe 
lease, and invite the chieftain to his camp,|living. Upon one occasion while he = 
with assurances of friendship and munificent| watching, towards morning sleep —— 
rewards.” him. Being awakened by the lid of one of 7 
This Ortiz, with three comrades, had been|chests suddenly falling, upon onninie. “a 
entrapped by the Indians; and the story of|found that the body had disappeared. : : 
their sufferings is a characteristic specimen of|chest had contained the corpse of an in _" 
the work. recently deceased,— the child of an Indian i 
‘“* The captives were conveyed with savage| note. 
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dragged it away, immediately set out in pur- 
suit’ After wandering for some time, at a 
short distance within the woods, he heard a 
noise like that of a dog gnawing bones. 
Drawing near to the spot with a stealthy step, 
he dimly perceived a living object among the 
bushes, and, invoking aid from on high, dis- 
charged an arrow at it. The thick and tangled 
underwood prevented him from seeing the 
effect of his shot, but as the animal did not 
stir, he flattered himself that he had killed it. 
With this hope he waited until the day dawned, 
when he beheld his victim, a huge creature of 
the panther kind,* lying dead, the arrow 
having passed through its entrails and pierced 
its heart. Gathering together the mangled 
remains of the infant, and replacing them in 
the coffin, Ortiz dragged his prey in triumph 
to the village, with the arrow still in its body. 
The exploit gained him credit with the old 
hunters, and for some time softened even the 
ferocity of Hirrihigua. The resentment of the 
latter, however, for the wrongs he had suffered 
from white men, was too bitter to be appeased. 
Some time after, his eldest daughter came to 
Ortiz and warned him that her father had 
determined to sacrifice him at the next festival, 
which was just at hand. She stated that the 
influence of her mother, her sisters, and herself, 
would be no longer of any avail to save him, 
and therefore wished that he should take 
refuge with a neighbouring cacique named 
Mucozo, who had sought her in marriage, and 
would befriend him for her sake.” 

He did escape, and was protected by Mucozo 
till he joined his countrymen on the present 
occasion, and marched with them into the 
interior, where the sort of resistance they ex- 
perienced may be gathered from the following : 

“ The fertile province in which the army was 
now encamped lay twenty leagues to the north 
of that governed by Urribarracaxi, and was 
governed by a cacique named Acuera, who, on 
the approach of the Spaniards, had fled with his 
people to the woods. Hernando de Soto sent 
Indian interpreters to this chief, representing 
the power of the Spaniards to do injury in 
war, and confer benefits in peace; declaring 
his disposition to befriend the natives; his 
only object being, by amicable means, to bring 
the people of this great country into obedience 
to his sovereign, the powerful Emperor and 
King of Castile. He invited the cacique, 
therefore, to a friendly interview, in order to 
arrange a peaceful intercourse. The cacique 
returned a haughty reply. ‘Others of your 
accursed race,’ said he, ‘ have, in years past, 
disturbed our peaceful shores. They have 
taught me what you are. What is your em- 
ployment ? To wander about like vagabonds 
irom land to land ; to rob the poor ; to betray 
the confiding; to murder the defenceless in 
cold blood. No! with such a people I want 
neither peace nor friendship. War — never- 
ending—exterminating war, is all I ask. You 
boast yourselves to be valiant—and so you may 
’e; but my faithful warriors are not less brave 3 
and of this you shall one day have proof, for I 

ave sworn to maintain an unsparing conflict 
while one white man remains in my borders ; 
hot openly in the battle-field, though even thus 
we fear not to meet you, but by stratagem, 
ambush, and midnight surprisal.? In reply to 
z demand that he should yield obedience to 
Pr tg. the chief replied—‘ I am king in my 

and, and will never become the vassal of 
4 mortal like myself. Vile and pusillanimous 


dy | 


X he inca calls this animal a lion the Spanish 
discoverers were in the i ; > euihets Of & 
tiger or panther kind’: habit of calling animals of the 


is he who submits to the yoke of another when 
he may be free! As for me and my people, we 
prefer death to the loss of liberty, and the sub- 
jugation of our country!’ The governor, filled 
with admiration at the spirit of this savage 
chieftain, was more pressing than ever to gain 
his friendship: but to all his overtures the 
cacique’s answer was, that he had already made 
the only reply he had to offer. The army re- 
mained in this province twenty days, recruiting 
|from the fatigues and privations of their past 
jjourney. During this time, the governor sent 
| persons in every direction to explore the coun- 
| try ; and they returned with favourable reports. 
During this time the Indians were not idle. 
To justify the bravadoes of their cacique, they 
lurked in ambush about the camp, so that a 
Spaniard could not stray a hundred steps from 
it without being shot and instantly beheaded ; 
if his companions hastened to his rescue, they 
found nothing but a headless trunk. The 
Christians buried the bodies of their unfor- 
tunate comrades wherever they found them ; 
but the savages invariably returned the follow- 
ing night, disinterred them, cut them up, and 
hanged them upon trees. The heads they 
carried as trophies to their cacique, accord- 
ing to his orders. Thus fourteen Spaniards 
perished, and a greater number were wounded. 
In these skirmishes the Indians ran compara. 
tively little risk, as the Spanish encampment 
was skirted by a thicket, whither, after making 
an assault, the assailants could easily escape. 
In this manner the Spaniards saw effectually 
verified the threats of their ferocious foes, who 
had hung upon their rear during the march. 
‘ Keep on, robbers and traitors !’ they cried, ‘ in 
Acuera and Apalachee we will treat you as you 
deserve. We will quarter and hang up every 
captive on the highest trees along the road.’ 
Notwithstanding their great vigilance, the 
Spaniards did not kill more than fifty Indians, 
for the latter were extremely wary in their 
ambuscades.”” 

When the Indians risked general engage. 
ments, they were always defeated with great 
slaughter by their well-armed, brave, and 
highly disciplined adversaries, and particularly 
by the terror inspired by their horses.* We 
copy part of the conclusion of one of these 
battles, as bordering on the marvellous ; which, 
indeed, many of the accounts and anecdotes do : 

“A worse fate attended the enemy’s van- 
guard, composed of his bravest warriors ; who 
are always doomed to fare-the worst in battle. 
After receiving the first impetuous charge of 
the cavalry, they fled; but, unable to reach 
either the forest or the larger lake, more than 
nine hundred threw themselves into the smaller 
one. Here they were surrounded by the Spa- 
niards, who endeavoured, by threats, promises, 
and occasional shots from their cross-bows and 
arquebusses, to induce them to surrender. The 
Indians replied only by flights of arrows, As 
the lake was too deep to give them footing, they 
adopted a mode of defence as singular as it was 
desperate. ‘Three or four clung together, and 
supported each other by swimming, while one 
mounted upon their backs, and plied his bow 
and arrows. In this way an incessant skir- 
mishing was kept upallday. Numbersof Indians 
were slain, and all their arms exhausted, yet 
no one expressed a desire to surrender. At 
night the Spaniards posted themselves near 
each other, round the lake, the horse by two 
and two, the foot in parties of six, lest the 


* Some extraordinary stories are also related of their 
dogs, which Mr. Irving calls greyhounds; but which, 
from their power and ferocity: must have been blood- 








hounds,.—Ead, L. G. 


savages should escape in thedark. Some of the 
latter endeavoured to save themselves by cover- 
ing their heads with the leaves of water-lilies, 
and swimming noiselessly to land; but the 
watchful troopers, perceiving that the water was 
agitated, spurred their horses to the bank, and 
drove their enemies back again into the channel, 
in hope of tiring them out, and thus forcing 
them to capitulate. They, moreover, threat- 
ened them with death if they did not yield, but 
offered them peace if they would surrender. 
So obstinate were they, however, that it was 
midnight before any of them submitted, al- 
though they had been fourteen hours in the 
water. At length, the intercessions of Juan 
Ortiz, and of the four Indian interpreters, 
began to have effect. The most weary came 
on shore, one and two at a time, but so slowly 
that by the dawn of day not more than fifty 
had surrendered. The remainder, seeing that 
these were kindly treated, and being persuaded 
by them, now gave themselves up in greater 
numbers, but still with extreme reluctance. 
Some, when near the bank, returned to the 
middle of the lake, until the love of life com. 
pelled them to yield. At ten o'clock, two hun- 
dred landed at the same time, and surrendered 
themselves, after having been in the water 
four-and-twenty hours. They were in a 
wretched condition — swollen with the water 
they had swallowed, and overcome with fatigue, 
hunger, and want of sleep. There yet remained 
in the lake seven Indians of such indomitable 
spirit that neither the entreaties of the inter- 
preters, the promises of the governor, nor the 
example of their comrades who had surren- 
dered, had any effect upon them. They treated 
all promises with scorn, defying both menaces 
and death. Thus they remained until three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and would, no doubt, 
have remained there until they had died ; but 
the governor, struck with admiration of their 
magnanimity, thought it would be inhuman to 
allow such brave men to perish, ard conse- 
quently ordered twelve Spaniards, who were 
expert swimmers, to go into the lake with their 
swords in their mouths, and drag them out by 
main force. As they were too much exhausted 
to resist, the Spaniards seized them by the legs, 
arms, and hair, drew them to land, and placed 
them upon the bank, where they lay extended, 
more dead than alive; having, according to the 
Spanish narrator, been thirty hours in the 
water, apparently without putting their feet to 
the ground, or receiving any relief ; an exploit, 
adds the inca historian, almost incredible, and 
which I should not dare to record, but upon 
the authority of several cavaliers and nobles, 
who, both in the Indies and in Spain, assured 
me of its truth, confirming the authenticity of 
this extraordinary feat, related to me by a 
person in all things worthy of belief. * * * 
The Indians, who had come out of the lake and 
surrendered themselves, were distributed among 
the Spaniards to serve them as menials, so 
long as their conquerors should remain in the 
province. This was partly as a punishment for 
their participation in the late treason, and 
partly to deter the neighbouring tribes from 
like aggressions. ° ° “ 

“ Vitachuco (continues the narrative) now 
remained in some sort a prisoner in his own 
house, but was treated with great kindness 
and respect, and dined at the governor’s table. 
Rage and hatred, however, still rankled in his 
heart ; and he soon conceived another scheme 
of vengeance. Nine hundred of his bravest 
warriors were dispersed among the Spaniards ; 
equalling the latter in number, and, as he 





thought, in personal prowess. They attended 
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their new masters as slaves, and as the Spa- 
niards, when at their meals, were seated, off 
their guard, and many of them without wea- 
pons, the cacique conceived that at such a 
moment it would be easy, by a preconcerted 
movement, for his subjects to strike a signal 
blow that should rid them at once of their op- 
pressors. Scarcely had Vitachuco conceived 
this rash scheme, than he hastened to put it 
into operation. He had four young Indians 
who attended him as pages. These he sent to 
the principal prisoners revealing his plan, with 
orders that they should pass it secretly from 
one to another, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness, at the appointed time, to carry it into 
effect. The dinner-hour of the third day was 
the time fixed upon for striking the blow. As 
Vitachuco would be dining with the governor, 
and the Indians in general attending upon their 
respective masters, the cacique was to watch 
his opportunity, spring upon De Soto and kill 
him ; giving, at the moment of assault, a war- 
whoop that should resound throughout the 
village. This was to be the signal for every 
Indian in the place to grapple with his master, 
or any other Spaniard, and despatch him on 
the spot. Many of the poor natives saw the 
perfect madness of this second project ; but, ac- 
customed to yield implicit obedience to their 
chief, they promised to carry it into execution 
or perish in the attempt. On the day fixed, 
Vitachuco dined as usual at the table of the 
governor, who sought to win his friendship by 
the kindest attentions. When the repast was 
concluded, the savage stretched himself upon 
the bench on which he had been seated, and 
twisting his body from side to side, projected 
first one arm, then the other, to its full extent, 
clenching his fists, and drawing them up so that 
they rested on his shoulders ; he then jerked 
out his arms two or three times, until every 
joint cracked liked a snapped reed. In this 
way the Indians of Florida used to rally their 
strength when about to perform any extraordi- 
nary feat. After this preparation, the cacique 
sprang upon his feet, closed instantly with the 
governor, at whose side he had been sitting, 
seized him with his left hand by the collar, 
and with the right gave him such a furious 
blow in the face as to level him with the 
ground, the blood gushing out of his eyes, nose, 
and mouth, as if he had been struck with a 
club. The cacique threw himself upon his 
victim to finish his work, at the same time 
giving the signal war-whoop so loudly that it 
might have been heard for a quarter of a 
league. All this was the work of an instant, 
and before the officers present had time to re- 
cover from their astonishment, the governor lay 
senseless beneath the tiger grasp of Vitachuco. 
One more blow from the savage would have 
been fatal ; but ere he could deliver it, a dozen 
swords and lances were thrust through his 
body, and he fell dead, blaspheming heaven 
and earth at having failed in his deadly pur- 
pose. The war-whoop of the cacique had been 
heard and obeyed by his subjects throughout 
the village. On hearing the signal, the In- 
dians, who were attending upon their mas- 
ters, assailed them with whatever weapon or 
missile they could command. Some seized 
upon pikes and swords, which they wielded 
with great skill ; othera snatched up the pots in 
which meat was stewing at the fire, and beat- 
ing the Spaniards about their heads, bruised 
and scalded them at the same time; some caught 
up plates, pitchers, jars, and the pestles with 
which they pounded the maize; others, bones 
remaining from the repast ; others seized upon 
stools, benches, and tables, striking with im- 





potent fury when their weapons had not the 
power to harm. The greater number, however, 
armed themselves with burning firebrands, which 
seemed to have been provided for the purpose, 
and rushed like devils into the affray. In this 
chance-medley fight many of the Spaniards 
were terribly burnt, bruised, and scalded; some 
had their arms broken, others were maimed by 
sticks and stones. One was knocked down by 
his slave with a firebrand, and beset by three 
other Indians, who dashed out his brains. An- 
other was assailed with blows, his teeth knock- 
ed out, and he was on the point of falling a sa. 
crifice when several of his countrymen came to 
his assistance. The savage assailant fled and 
mounted a hand-ladder into a granary opening 
upon a court-yard, taking with him a lance 
which he found against the wall. The Spa- 
niards attempted to ascend after him, but he 
planted himself in the door-way, and defended 
the entrance so bravely with his lance that no 
one dared approach him. At length, Diego 
de Soto, a relative of the governor, arrived 
in the court armed with a cross-bow. He 
presented it, and took aim. The Indian never 
attempted to draw back or screen himself ; his 
object was, not to save his life, but to sell it as 
dearly as possible. At the instant De Soto 
drew his bow, he threw the lance. The steeled 
point grazed the Spaniard’s right shoulder, and 
the shaft knocked him down upon his knees, 
passing half a length beyond, and remained 
quivering in the ground. The aim of De Soto 
was more certain. His shaft pierced the Indian 
through the breast, and killed him upon the 
spot. It was fortunate for the Spaniards that 
most of the Indians were in chains, and none of 
them regularly armed, otherwise their assault 
would have been attended with great carnage. 
As it was, many Spaniards were maimed, and 
four slain, before the savages could be overpower- 
ed. A signal vengeance was then taken upon 
the prisoners. Some of the Spaniards were so 
exasperated at the wounds they had received, 
and at hearing of their governor’s maltreat- 
ment, that they wreaked their fury upon every 
Indian in their power. Others, who were ca- 
valiers, thought it beneath their dignity to 
take away the lives of slaves. They brought 
their prisoners, therefore, to the grand square 
of the village, and delivered them into the 
hands of the archers of the general’s guard, 
who despatched them with their halberts. 
Among the cavaliers who thus brought their 
captive slaves to be executed, was one of a small 
and delicate form, named Francisco de Saldafia. 
He entered the square, leading after him a 
powerful Indian, by a cord tied round the 
latter’s neck. No sooner, however, did the 
savage perceive what was passing, and the 
fate that awaited him, than, driven to despe- 
ration, he closed upon Saldafia as he walked 
before him, seized him with one hand by the 
neck and with the other by the thigh, raised 
him like a child, turned him topsy-turvey with 
his head downwards, and dashed him to the 
ground with a violence that stunned him. 
Jumping then upon his body he would have 
despatched him in an instant, had not a num- 
ber of Spaniards rushed with drawn swords to 
the rescue of their comrade. The Indian seized 
Saldafia’s sword, and received them so bravely 
that, though there were more than fifty, he kept 
them all at bay. Grasping the weapon with both 
hands, he threw himself into the midst of them, 
whirling himself round like a wheel, and deal- 
ing blows so rapidly and madly that no one 
dared oppose him, and they were obliged to 
despatch him with their fire-arms. These and 
mapy similar scenes of desperate valour occur- 





red in this wild affray. In order to embrojl 
with the natives of the neighbourhood, the in. 
trepreters, and those Indian allies who had ac. 
companied the Spanish army from the other 
provinces, so that they should not dare thence. 
forward abandon the Spaniards, they were 
compelled to aid in destroying the prisoners, 
many of whom were tied to stakes in the pub. 
lic squares, and shot with their arrows. In 
these battles and the subsequent massacres, 
fell Vitachuco and thirteen hundred of his 
warriors, the flower of his nation, among 
whom were the four brave leaders who had 
been rescued from the lake.” 

OF such material is the whole of this san. 
guinary history composed. The Spaniards and 
their leader are extolled for clemency and con. 
sideration, but their every deed is of violence, 
and the trampling upon humanity in the pur- 
suit of treasure. The chiefs who opposed them 
were vanquished and slain, together with their 
faithful subjects; those who submitted were 
held in bondage as hostages, i. ¢. prisoners, and 
when they attempted to escape from captivity, 
were treated as deceitful conspirators. In one 
district, where a beautiful princess yielded to 
and befriended the invaders, the grateful return 
made was an endeavour to seize her mother, 
and rob her of her possessions in gold and 
pearls (of which latter, by the by, they rifled 
the tombs of caciques in immense quantities) ; 
and an instance of splendid fidelity is recorded 
of the native whom they impressed into this 
base service; but we must reserve the account 
and a few other points for next Saturday. 





Pompeiana; or, Observations on the Topo- 
graphy, Edifices, ond Ornaments of Pompeii, 
the Results of Excavations since 1819. By 
Sir William Gell, M.A., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 
Part I. London, 1835. Lewis. 

Tue former work of this able, and tasteful, 

and persevering antiquary ‘* contained an ac- 

count of almost every thing worthy of notice, 
which had been laid open by the excavations till 
the period of its publication; and the present 
is intended, not only to supply the omissions of 
the former work, but to describe those more 
recent discoveries, which are by no means infe- 
rior in interest or singularity. Among these, 
the excavation of the Chalcidicum, which took 
place soon after the publication of the former 
work, laid open the only example of that species 
of edifice which has existed in modern times. 
Not long afterwards, the great area of the Pan- 
theon was discovered, and the whole circuit of 
the Forum was perfectly cleared. The exca- 
vations being continued, a wide street occurred, 
beginning at the arch adjoining the back wall 
of the Temple of Jupiter in the Forum, and 
ending in a second triumphal arch, near which 
were found the bronze fragments of the eques- 
trian statue it had once supported. On the 
right was discovered a temple of Fortune, doubly 
interesting because founded by the illustrious 
family of the Tullii; and, about the centre of 
the left side of the same street, an entrance 
was opened into an area, which proved to be. 
long to the public baths or Therme of the city. 
Some of the apartments of this edifice yet Te 
mained covered by stone arches, which, having 
resisted the pressure of the cinders and accumu- 
lated earth, retained, in all their original fresh- 
ness of colour, those beautiful ornament and 
fretted ceilings, of which so few have resisted 

the lapse of eighteen centuries. * 

“ With such an accession of new mate- 
rials,” observes Sir William Gell, ‘“ the > 
thor of the present work has thought it “ 
visable to lay them before the public withou 
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delay, aware that time will incalculably di- 
minish the freshness of those objects, which, 
when stripped of their external coats by the 
rains of winter or the burning suns of summer, 
lose by far the greater portion of their interest 
and identity. Another motive forthe immediate 
publication of whatever can be collected, is the 
great and increasing difficulty of obtaining per- 
mission to draw and measure the newly dis- 
covered antiquities, by which a foreigner is 
reduced to snatch from eternal oblivion only 
such morsels as a favourable moment may enable 
him to delineate. An astonishing number of 
interesting objects is annually and hourly de- 
stroyed by the action of the weather upon sub- 
stances and surfaces which have been once 
subjected to the operation of heat and moisture; 
and this unavoidable decay is the more to be 
lamented, as strangers are seldom allowed to 
draw till the decomposition both of colour and 
substance has taken place to a great extent; 
while, even if they were delineated by a native 
artist, there are no engravers on the spot of 
sufficient skill to multiply the copies, nor a 
public sufficiently educated to encourage the 
sale of them.” 

The riches of Pompeii are yet incalculable— 
“Not a day passes without the discovery of 
something of greater or less importance; while 
the previous acquisition of at least twenty great 
statues of marble, and four of bronze, not to 
mention a countless multitude of smaller figures 
and precious objects, promises an ample harvest 
in future. It is certainly surprising that so 
few skeletons have yet been found in Pompeii ; 
but, by estimating the number, 160, already 
discovered at about an eighth of the whole, 
according to the proportion which the city, 
already laid open, bears to the area enclosed by 
the walls and supposed suburbs, we shall find 
that nearly one thousand three hundred of the 
unfortunate inhabitants were destroyed by the 
fatal eruption; a computation by no means 
insignificant to the population of a city scarcely 
two miles in circuit, and of which so consider- 
able a portion was occupied by public build- 
ings,” 

This new publication (from the preface to 
which the foregoing extracts have been made) 
is to be completed in twelve monthly parts, and 
will form two volumes. The part under our 
hotice appears to be, in all respects, equal to 
the former portion of the work, so frequently 
mentioned in our columns. 
Lexicon AEgyptiaco-Latinum ex veteribus Lin- 

gue JEgyptiace Monumentis, et ex operibus 

La Crozit, Woidii, et aliorum summo studio 

congestum, &c. Ab Henrico Tattam, A.M. 

8vo. pp. 958. Oxonii, 1835. E Typographio 

Academico. 

Ip ig with peculiar feelings of satisfaction that 
we hail the appearance of this most important 
Work ; more especially at a time when the at- 
tention fof the antiquary, the classic, and the 
ustorian, is so pre-eminently directed to the 
study of the vast treasures of the olden time, 
piented to us by Egypt. It would be out of 
Place here—indeed, we feel it to be superero- 
Satory—to recapitulate the arguments by which 
rs 's proved that the Coptic language, as it is 
ound existing in the versions of the Scriptures, 
a of martyrs, rituals, papyri, &c. is substan- 
ain, identical with that of ancient Egypt. The 

culty Seems to lie on the other side, viz. to 
Prove that it is not. The Coptic bears no 
eemblance inits roots, or its grammatical struc- 
ure, to the idiom of any of the numerous tribes 
oe it was surrounded. ‘There are cer- 

y Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek words to be 








met with, but the main body of the language 
is essentially and radically distinct. Instead, 
as is the case with most other dialects of in- 
flecting declinable words by variation of termi- 
nation, the root in every case (or, at least, with 
very few and trifling exceptions) remains un- 
altered. The cases and number of nouns, &c. 
and the moods, tenses, and persons of verbs, are 
formed by letters and syllables prefixed, and 
in some cases suffixed, but not attached, to the 
root. We will illustrate this by presenting our 
readers with the first person singular of some 
of the different tenses of the Coptic verb tako 
to destroy : — 


Ti tako, or ei tako, 
Nai-tako pe, 
Ai-tako, 
Shai-tako, 
Ne-ai-tako pe, 

Nai na tako pe, 
Eie-tako, 
Enta-tako, 


I destroy. 

I did destroy. 

I have destroyed. 

I destroyed. 

Thad destroyed. 

I should destroy. 

I shall destroy. 

that I may destroy. 
Mari-tako, I may destroy. 

A-tako, destroy thou or you, &c. 


From this specimen our readers will be able 
to judge of the facility with which this language 
may be acquired, particularly when it is con- 
sidered that there are only about seven or eight 
irregular verbs, and no passive voice, which is, 
for the most part, expressed by the third person 
plural of the different tenses of the active verb, 
the nominative becoming the accusative: thus, 
for ** He is killed,” the Egyptians said, ‘‘ They 
have killed him,” and so on. 

We have no doubt the appearance of Mr. 
Tattam’s Lexicon will give an impetus to the 
study of Egyptian antiquities, which cannot 
fail to elicit a rich and valuable harvest. To 
attempt to make any progress in hieroglyphic 
science, without having first acquired some con- 
siderable knowledge of the Coptic, would be 
similar to a person endeavouring to read the 
‘¢ Tliad”” who has only learned the Greek letters. 
In conclusion, while we congratulate the public 
and Mr. Tattam on the splendid results of his 
labours, we must not withhold the tribute of 
our admiration of the munificence of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, under whose auspices the 
present volume is published. 





MOODIE’S SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Review concluded.) 
THE second volume (our former notice having 
referred only to the first), is introduced by a 
frontispiece of an elephant-hunt, in which we do 
not wonder to see the beast having the best of it ; 
for all the sportsmen are shooting from their 
left shoulders, in a style which Col. Hawker 
would not patronise. ‘The narrative, however, 
proceeds interestingly; and the accounts of 
settlements effected and abandoned,— of tra- 
velling among wild animals and through wilder 
scenery,— and of visiting Dutchmen, Mission- 
aries, Hottentots, and Kaffres, afford strange 
pictures of South African affairs. 

** It would (says the author) be tedious to 
relate all the little adventures and incidents 
that occurred in hunting the different animals 
during my residence at this place; I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to such as possess 
some degree of novelty, or tend to illustrate 
their general habits. It will no doubt be in- 
teresting to naturalists to have an account of a 
small animal which I saw two or three times 
in this place and nowhere else, and which I 
believe has never been described before, for 
even my Dutch neighbours were totally ig- 
norant of its existence. In riding out one 
evening, my dogs started one of the creatures, 





to which I have alluded above, in a marshy 
hollow. From its size, peculiar rattling cry, 
and general appearance, I at first thought it 
was a ‘ratel,’ which is now well known to 
naturalists. As it approached the spot where 
I was standing, in its way to the woods, I 
perceived that it was covered on the back with 
short thick quills, similar in colour to those of 
the porcupine, though it did not resemble the 
latter animal in any other particular. Unfor- 
tunately I had not a gun with me, but I en- 
deavoured to stop it by crossing its path to 
encourage the dogs to seize it. The creature 
immediately attacked my horse’s legs, and 
looked up at me with a most malevolent ex. 
pression of countenance, snarling and grinding 
its teeth, which afforded me an opportunity of 
observing it more minutely. It was nearly 
five feet in length, but short in the legs, and 
flat in the body like the ‘ ratel.’ The quills 
extended like an oval shield from the shoulder 
to the tail, which was short and flat, and also 
covered with short quills on the upper side. 
The lower parts of the body and legs were 
covered with short black hair; the feet re- 
sembled those of a cat, and were armed with 
strong claws. The neck was rather long and 
thin, and the head was round, resembling that 
of a cat, but flatter, and both covered with 
short black hair. Its ears were round and very 
short, and the eyes resembled those of a human 
being, and had a peculiar melancholy expres- 
sion mixed with ferocity. The creature bit so 
furiously at the legs of my horse that he nearly 
threw me, and it escaped into the forest, for 
the dogs were afraid to lay hold of it. A few 
weeks afterwards, in returning home by moon- 
light, I saw between fifteen and twenty of 
these ferocious little animals in the same place 
where the first-mentioned was started; and 
two or three of the nearest to me immediately 
attacked the legs of my horse, and I was 
obliged to quicken my pace to get rid of them. 
They do not run very fast; but on foot it would 
be difficult to escape them. Judging from the 
situation in which I saw them, it is probable 
that they live upon frogs, rats, and mice, and 
perhaps snakes, as I have been told that these 
reptiles have been found in the stomach of the 
‘ratel,’ to which these curious animals bear the 
greatest resemblance in their general form and 
character. There is another curious animal 
found in this part of the country, called the 
‘bosch dassie,’ or wood rabbit. It is very 
seldom seen; but its curious cry, beginning 
with a clucking noise, and ending in a long 
squall, is often heard in the woods of a morning. 
It inhabits hollow trees, and runs with great 
agility along the branches. I had often been 
told about these creatures by the Hottentots, 
but always believed that the cry I heard pro« 
ceeded from a bird. One morning, however, 
while hunting in the woods, I had an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying my curiosity. Hearing the 
cry near me, I cautiously stole towards the 
spot, and saw the little animal sitting on the 
branch of a tree. I shot him in the back; so 
that the ball came out below his head, breaking 
the lower jaw in its way. To my astonish- 
ment, the creature set off, running with great 
nimbleness along the branch to a neighbouring 
tree, and dropped, like a shot, into the hollow 
trunk. I could just reach its hind legs, and 
by tying my handkerchief to one of them, I 
pulled it out and killed it. It was somewhat 
smaller in size than a full-grown rabbit, and 
was covered with soft grey fur. It had sharp 
canine teeth, and its head resembled that of a 
rat, the nose being long and pointed. The 
ears, to the best of my recollection, were small 
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and angular. In its general appearance, par-|cordially by the hand ; yet without the slight-| organised the frame of society, and occasioned 
ticularly when sitting, it partook of the forms |est appearance of vulgar confidence, or forward-|innumerable evils that militate against the 
of the rabbit and rat; but the feet were of |ness. They evidently shewed by their demean- | prosperity of the colonists. It is this love of 


the most singular construction, and admirably 
adapted to its mode of life. 


{our, which was at once graceful and modest, 
There were four |that they considered us their superiors, but 


{power and this busy meddling spirit, which 
intermix themselves with the best meant but 


toes on each, two on either side, and long and |that they felt, at the same time, they were |injudicious exertions of the missionaries in 
fleshy like the human fingers, to enable it to|freemen, and were entitled to address us on 
* 7” 


clasp the branches in running from tree to| terms of equality. 


tree. I can venture no conjecture as to the 
food on which it subsists. The animal is well 
known to the natives of the colony who live 


-_ 
** One of the missionaries in Kaffreland had 


long been exerting his oratorical powers in 
endeavouring to convert one of the principal 


South Africa, that have principally occasioned 
|the dislike and jealousy with which they are 
| viewed by the greater portion of the settlers, 
— the abuses arising from the temporal 
power acquired by the missionaries over the 


near the woods on the frontier; but I am | chiefs, whom he found very unwilling to believe | Hottentots are removed, by the breaking up of 
not aware of its having been described by/|what he could not understand. On a particular 


naturalists.”’ 


occasion he told the Kaffre that the Supreme 


| their stations, their exertions will be attended 
| with much more harm than good to all classes 


Of the Kaffres, now so prominent on the| Being was omnipotent, and that there were no! of the inhabitants of the colony. It should be 
canvass, according to the latest intelligence bounds to his goodness ; but that there was, at| their endeavour to soothe and heal the angry 


from the Cape, Mr. Moodie says : 


jthe same time, an adverse power who con- 


** The Katfres are great believers in witch- | cinually endeavoured to counteract his gracious 
craft ; and when any one is seized with a malady | intentions towards man, by hardening his heart, 
which will not yield to the remedies prescribed |and filling his mind with evil thoughts; and/no longer exist to any great extent. ‘They 
by their female doctors, it is usually attributed | he concluded by saying, that he believed the | should remember that ‘a gentle answer turneth 
to the malice of some neighbour. ‘This hor-| difficulty the missionaries experienced in con-| away wrath,’ and that insolence and insubor- 


rible superstition is artfully encouraged by the 
chief, who is always the gainer by the convic- 


verting the Kaffres was chiefly to be attributed 
to the influence of the devil. The chief lis- 


| feelings between the conflicting classes, which 
have been occasioned by former cruelties and 
| oppression on the part of the whites, but which 


' dination on the part of the Hottentots are most 
| likely to provoke a continuance of severity and 


tion of the offender, in which case the latter |tened to what he said with profound attention | tyranny on the part of their masters, who have 
is generally put to death, and his or her cattle|till he began to speak of the devil, when he|long been accustomed to exercise a despotic 
confiscated and divided into two equal shares, | raised his hand to his face to conceal a laugh ;| power over their dependants. All men are 
—one half being assigned to the suffering | but instantly resuming his gravity, he turned 


party, and the other half seized by the chief. | 


Some of the chiefs, to increase their authority, 
pretend to have the power of bringing rain to 
moisten the ground in seasons of long continued 
drought. If their predictions happen to be 
fulfilled, their character is established, and 
they are distinguished by the title of ‘ rain- 
makers ;’—but if they fail, the blame is thrown 
on the wickedness of the people. The Kaffres 
are a very superior race of barbarians —I 
cannot call them savages—in point of intellect ; 
and the softness and copiousness of their lan- 
guage indicate a considerable degree of cultiva- 
tion and reflection. I have been informed by 
the missionaries that they have no less than 
five or six names for the Supreme Being. 
Their reasoning faculties are powerful and 
active, and unlike the Hottentots, whose weak- 
ness of judgment and supine credulity in- 
cline them to believe everything, the Kaffre 
will credit nothing that he is not fairly reason- 
ed into. The Kaffres are frugal and even ava- 
ricious in their habits, and are extremely un- 
willing to part with their cattle. Though they 
think it no great crime to steal from the colo- 
nists, they have a strong principle of honour 
and fidelity when trusted. Their hospitality 
and kindness to strangers are unbounded. In 
their domestic habits both sexes are exceed- 
ingly chaste and modest, and infidelity on the 
part of a wife is often punished with death to 
the offending party. The women, as with the 
Hottentots and other African tribes, always 
eat their meals apart from the men. The 
Kaffres, notwithstanding the softness and 
beauty of their language, have not that na- 
tural genius for music for which the Hotten- 
tots are remarkable ; and their native melodies 
are consequently deficient in variety, and are 
extremely monotonous, being merely repeti- 
tions of three or four notes. They have, how- 
ever, a number of songs in their language, 
which, from the translations I have heard of 
them, exhibit feeling and poetical genius. In 
their deliberations in the councils of their 
tribe, they are strict observers of propriety and 
decorum, and often shew great natural elo- 
quence and acuteness in their reasonings. * * 
** As soon as we entered the Kaifre territory, 
a new and enlivening scene awaited us. Every 
Kaffre we met on our way came up to us in 
the most frank and easy manner, and shook us 





to the missionary, and addressed him in words 
to the following effect : —‘ You tell me that 
your God can do what he likes, and that he is 
good. All this I can readily believe; but then 
you say that the devil prevents us from being 
converted to your religion. Now, it appears to 


me, that if you would first pray to God to con- 
little diffi- 
4 


vert the devil, you would then have 
culty in converting us.’ ” 

“The Kaffres have a particular horror of a 
dead body; and when any one of the inhabit- 
ants of a kraal is so ill that they do not expect 
him to recover, they dig a hole in the ground at 
some distance from their habitations, and lay 
the sick person in it with some provisions, and 
there he remains till his dissolution, or the 
hyenas devour him. Should one of their people 
die in his hut, the whole kraal is instantly de- 
serted for ever. When a chief dies, however, 
he is generally buried in the enclosure, or kraal 
where the cattle are kept at night; but when 
he falls in battle, it is not uncommon to cover 
the body with a small tumulus, or heap of 
stones, to preserve it from the wild animals. 
This is, no doubt, the origin of the tumuli 
among the Celtic and Teutonic races, which are 
so common in some parts of Europe. The 
custom of deserting their kraals when any one 
lies in his hut is now getting into disuse among 
several of the Kaffre tribes; but they are ex- 
tremely careful to avoid touching the corpse 
with their hands, in dragging it away to be 
devoured by the hyenas. On making particu- 
lar inquiries regarding this custom, I was in- 
formed that the Kaffres had formerly always 
buried their dead; but that several years ago 
an infectious disease, or plague, had broken out 
among them, and carried off great numbers, and 
since that time they had been afraid to touch a 
dead body.”’ 

Our author seems to consider that the mis- 
sionaries generally begin at the wrong end with 
their work. He declares that 

‘* Those villages which the missionaries have 
formed for the purpose of instructing the Hot- 
teutots, and converting them to Christianity, 
have gradually become petty governments ; 
where, from the influence they have gained by 
espousing their cause against the other classes, 
they exercise a kind of despotic authority over 
them, and foment a feeling of hostility towards 
the whites, which has already partially dis. 


liable to err ; and I wish it to be clearly under. 
stood, that what I have said regarding the mis. 
sionaries is principally applicable to their sys. 
tem, which I believe to be radically bad, and 
productive of the worst consequences, as res 
pects the interests and improvement of all 
classes of the community.” 

With this we take our leave of Lieut. 
Moodie, whose publication altogether, is, as we 
have stated, both agreeable as general reading, 
and useful as conveying information to emi- 
grants and settlers. 








The Christian Keepsake and Missionary An- 
nual. Edited by the Rev. W. Ellis. Pp. 202. 
London, 1835. Fisher and Co. 

To this religious volume, which is adorned by 

seventeen interesting plates, including like. 

nesses of Princess Victoria (to whom it is de- 
dicated), Mrs. Fry, Wilberforce, Dr. Morrison, 

Fowell Buxton, and a Persian and an African 

convert, besides landscapes and views of re- 

markable places and events, many popular 
writers have contributed the illustrations both 
in prose and verse. Among these we may 
name Dr. Burder, Mr. Josiah Conder, Miss 

Agnes Strickland, the Rev. Baptist Noel, Miss 

Emma Roberts, Mr. John Carne, Mr. James 

Montgomery, Capt. Waldegrave, Mrs. Abdy, 

Rev. Th. Dale, Bernard Barton, Mr. Grin- 

field, Rev. C. B. Tayler, the Rev. Mr. Lyte, 

&e., who, together with others, have filled 

these pages with a variety of pious matter. 

What, perhaps, will attract most public atten- 

tion are the papers relative to missionaries and 

missionary labours. The biographical sketches 
of Dr. Morrison and Mrs. Fry, and the account 
of Mirza Mohammed Ali Beg, the Persian con- 
vert to Christianity, by Dr. Ross, are among 
the foremost of these. But where all is ad- 
dressed to the most serious business and con- 
sideration of life, it is not needful in our 

miscellaneous sheet to enter upon particulars 5 

and all we shall say concerning the Christian 

Keepsake is, that Christians of every denomi- 

nation owe it a cordial welcome. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PLAYS. — 
Notwithstanding the decline of the stage, there 
still, from time to time, aspirants for dramatic fame—at 
least, in the way of publishing. 
The Eziles oe Chamoun ; @ Drama, and The ae » 4 
Cashmere; an Opera, by C. Doyne Sillery, ( 2 
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Smith and Elder,)—are contained in a volume which has | instructive and entertaining reading; and we fancy Mrs. 
jong courted our notice where it lay; but still, all we can | Child’s compilation will soon be, as it deserves to be, a 
say is that, with some merits to praise, it does not strike general favourite, and especially with the fairer portion 
us as a redeeming exception from the works which are of creation, who must desire to know how their sisterhood 
born to perish. manage in every quarter and climate, from the mere 
een Anne Boleyn, by G. L. Smith, (same Publishers,) , animal to the rational being, from the degraded slave to 
js a historical tragedy, in five acts, and very mediocre | the imperious mistress of man, from the Yahoo to the 
indeed. refined and glorified pride of nature. 

The Sisters’ Tragedy, (London, G. and W. Nicol ;! Adventures ofaYounger Son: Standard Novels, No.XLVUI. 
Miller,) is another five-act tragedy, founded on a ballad | (London, Bentley; Dublin, Cumming.)—The mixture of 
of Mr. Alf. Tennyson’s. The story goes on without much the real with the fictitious in this extraordinary produc- 
interruption from high poetical effort; and the blank tion gives it more than the interest of a mere work of 
verse often halts. imagination; and the actual adventures of the author, 

Belshazzar’s Feast; a Sacred Lyrical Drama, by W. Ball. | Mr. Trelawney, are quite worthy of the invention of the 
(London, Dickenson.)—This drama has been set to music | ablest novelist. And well Mr. Cawse, the artist, has contri- 
by Mr. J. H. Griesbach, and was itself suggested to the buted his share to make the volume popular. His frontis- 
author by him on contemplating Martin’s splended pic- piece and vignette are full of talent, and the former, 
ture. The note-prefatory states that the composition has especially, of a high order in keeping with the story. 
been greatly admired by eminent musicians. In litera-. The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, Part I. Edited 
ture it is quite equal to the average operatic quality. by Robert Todd, M.B. (London, Sherwood.) — Appa- 

The Golden Glove ; or, the Farmer's Son.— A comedy, | rently very ably —— and containing some very ex- 
we believe, in which a noble lady plays the peasant and _ cellent articles, as Absorption, by Dr. Bostock, Acalephe, 
marries a farmer’s son for love; but the hero is no great; by Dr. Coldstream, &c. We must, however, suspend our 
catch, if we may judge by his language and sentiments. judgr ent for the present till we see a little more of the 
The lady is full of disguises and tricks. work, first numbers being but too often too much like 

The Usurer. (London, Robins.) — Another comedy | ‘* new brooms.” 
which has been refused a trial on the stage; and we thin A Systematic Treatise on Comparative Physiology, intro- 
we should have done the same had we been managers. ductory to the Physiology of Man, translated, with Notes, 
The materiel is more fit for farce than legitimate comedy. from the German of Frederick Tiedemann, by James 

The Countess of Esser ; a Tragedy. (London, Murray.) | Manby Gully, M.D. and J. Hunter Lane, M.D. F.C.S, 
—The extraordinary story of Overbury’s murder drama-| Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 451. (London, Churchill.) —- The me- 
tised, and with considerable elegance and power. It reads | dical profession are deeply indebted to Drs. Gully and 
well. | Hunter Lane for presenting them with this able version 

Ambition. (London, Miller.)—A three-act play from | of Tiedemann’s admirable work, the most philosophical 
Scribe’s ** L’Ambitieux.” in existence on the subject, than which we know of none 

Lenobia ; a Drama from the Italian ; with other Poems, | more interesting; the notes are judicious. 
by James Ford, M.D. (Edinburgh, Anderson.) The| A History and Description of the different Varieties of the 
words * second edition,” on the title-page are more in| Georgiana, or Dahlia, now in Cultivation in the British 
favour of Dr. Ford than any criticism we could offer. | Gardens, illustrated with coloured figures of all the 

Sir Robert the Bruce. (Edinburgh, A. and C. Black.)—| choicest sorts. Part I. By James Sinclair. (London, 
Did we not see the (to us of weekly habits) exploded date | Sherwood.) — A libel on Flora, containing badly coloured 
of M.DCCC.XXXIV. upon this play, we should deem it caricatures of gigantic monstrosities. 
worthy of more remark than we shall bestow upon it now! On the Solution of Numerical Equations, by C. Sturm; 
in this place. The design is to represent and unite in one | translated from the ‘* Mémoires présentées par divers 
dramaticaction the story of the two great heroes of Scottish | Savans a l’Académie Royale des Sciences de l'Institut de 
history, an undertaking in which there were considerable | France,” by W. H. Spiller. 4to. pp. 51. (London, Souter.) 
difficulties to overcome. But as some doubt seems to rest | —We are glad to see this valuable acquisition to algebraic 
upon the whereabouts of Wallace subsequent to the battle | science presented to us in an English dress. M. Sturm’s 
of Falkirk, until the time of his capture and execution; theorem is certainly the most valuable analytical dis- 
and as the actions of Bruce from the time of the slaughter | covery that has been made for many years. 
of Comyn until the battle of Bannockburn, with the ex- | 
peg So his assuming ee crown, = 4 a —— } 
nent, the compression of time to which the author has 
had recourse in both cases appears to detract little from ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
the interest of their stories in scenic representation. The| THE EXPEDITION TO THE EUPHRATES. 
attachment of Sir Wim. Wallace for Sir John the Grahame a) ‘ 
isa marked feature in his character, and his lamentation | SEVERAL letters from Col. Chesney and his 
over the dead body of his friend is given in the Chroni-| COMpanions — have recently been received in 
por ye this is founded the compact between Wallace! London, giving accounts of their locations and 
and Grahame,— ins ace Gt dant die proceedings during the month of June and part 

Would come again at his companion’s call, of July. Various excursions have taken place, 
PR EE PO II some of them to the distance of four or five 
eee set iil, Scene land, | hundred miles into the country; and these 
It is not inconsistent with the nature of the times tointro-| have been attended by the usual adventures in 
duce the Earl of Conrick consulting whe reputed wisard | Eastern travel. The Koords were occasionally 
and astrologer, and thou, there is anachronism in mak- . 7 ve 
ing Sir Michael Scott a conte orary of the Bruce, as he obstreperous 4 but no serious affray ensued. 
lived in the preceding age, still history being uncertain Meanwhile, Capt. Lynch and about a hun- 
= when he died, and a Se —— — a | dred men were at work between Antioch and 
Shadowy existence, it is no violation of poetical pro- . 
priety - suppose that he had continued to live and + aa Aleppo, and the road fr ‘om. the former to the 
beyond the natural age of man. Blind Harry the min-|camp was completed. Lieutenant Cockburn 
strel sang the deeds of Wallace; and as he, too, lived 80/and another party were at Bir, getting the 
close upon the times in the succeeding age, he is placed : in A ¢ 
among the dramatis persone to play an humble part in| basin ready ; and in August it was expected 
those scenes. Asa love story is one of the necessary ele-| that the whole expedition would be in quarters 
ments of popular drama, the interviews between Lord there. 


Stewart and Lady Mary, properly Marjory Bruce, are in- * . : : 
troduced, we poanuime, 0 sencne the me any cen-| Ibrahim Pasha was at Antioch with a regi- 


pd 04 — bi 9 ———- . sen ng repre-/ ment of guards and a fine body of officers, most 
ted as a heroine, which is in keeping with the act for i i 
which she is celebrated in history —the owning of Bruce. of whom spoke French, and neler friendly with 
a roe ee sear materials the author has framed | Our countrymen. The malaria had affected 
good historical play, which will bring lively and grateful | gs9me of our men: but rest. and plenty of qui 
tecollections to the mem f i . * # oka P y _ 
ae ay en ae nine, restored them to health. 


If they can get afloat, the steamer and other 








Flowers of Poetry, for Young Persons, arranged from " 
tarious Authors, as a Companion or Sequel to Miss Taylor's vessels will proceed for Bussora, and depart 


Original Poems. 2 vols. 18mo. (London, Hamilton and $ 
Co.)—A very pretty and pleasing nosegay made from thence soon after this meets the eye of our 
- people's gardens and with other people's flowers. | readers. 
ehave always set our face against this sort of appro- one ieaee 
Read te haa . was said, we —— like the treason THE COMET. 
e hated the traitor, so is it very easy to like : 
-—- Publications as these, though we cannot approve of Tue Rev. G. C. Gorham has published (by 
a by which they are produced. J. Gardner, J. Wild, G. Cary, and T. Jones), 
an Nationa be = Sk nee ee, - in a most distinct manner, the Orbits of Hal- 
‘ +, » VU. Le C ’ ‘ > . . x > ‘ " 
- Book, &c. 2vols. (London, Simpkin and Co.)— ley s, Biela’s, and Encke’s Comets, compared 
ese two neat volumes are compressed from a hun-| with those of the Planets. It is one of the 


dred boo! ; * ° oe 

customs which anery? fravels, &c. accounts of the many most scientific and useful plans we have seen, 

Aunties of the world, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, | Shewing the positions and distances with regard 

teties in’ ane, = South Sea ante. Sah strange va; | to the earth, &c. &c. Of Halley’s comet we 
i H ceremonies at births, marriages, an: —" +. 3 7 

deaths; in education; in habits; in employmnenis; in| May intimate to our readers that it is now half 


t by the other sex, could not fail to afford much| way between s of Gemini and é of Auriga, and 





may be seen with a glass of very moderate 
power. 


NUMISMATICS. 


Amonc the curiosities which M. Honigber- 
ger, the German traveller, has brought from 
India to St. Petersburgh, are several coins that 
seem to merit the greatest attention from the 
friends of numismatics. We can speak, of our 
own knowledge, only of the few which M. H. 
has brought to Petersburgh, and the greater 





part of which has come into the possession of 
jan amateur here. His proper collection, which 
| he states to be very considerable, with his other 
| scientific treasures, such as antiquities in mar- 
ible and bronze, engraved stones, plants, &c. 
jhe has left with M. Allard, in Lahore, to be 
| forwarded to Europe; so that nothing will pro- 
|bably be heard of them for a year to come. It 
|may suffice for the present to say, that favour- 
able circumstances brought into his possession 
very remarkable coins, as well in India itself 
as on his return, especially in Bokhara. Of 
the Indian we will mention only two, both 
gold, and both about the size and weight ofa 
double ducat. M. H. found them in one of 
the many stone monuments in the vicinity 
of Cabul. He took from the foot of the 
monument a little wooden box filled with 
ashes and earth, in the midst of which, how. 
ever, there was a small silver box, con- 
taining nothing but an egg-shaped blackish 
stone (perhaps a meteoric stone ?), which nearly 
filled it, and some small bones, probably those 
of a child, and one coin. The other remarkable 
gold coin makes us acquainted with the name 
and portrait of a King Kadphises, hitherto 
wholly unknown in history or numismatology. 
We have here his bust as a man advanced in 
years, of a rather mean countenance, with a 
bald head, in a very plain costume, without 
any symbol of his royal dignity; in his right 
hand he holds something that looks like a 
hammer. Round the bust is the very legible 
inscription, KAAPIZEC BAXIAEYC, after which 
are two rather defaced letters, that may be 
taken for MO. On the reverse is a youth quite 
naked, on whose head there are traces of a 
cap; and round which is an inscription in an- 
cient Pelvi characters, like those which are re- 
presented in the first vol. of the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society in London, on similar 
coins. M. H. affirms that he has also some 
copper coins of this same Kadphises, with which 
we shall be made acquainted in the expected 
account of his travels. 

The second gold coin represents an Indian 
prince at full length, in armour, holding in his 
right hand a kind of trident. Of the inscrip. 
tion, which is in good preservation, only some 
Greek letters, as B and O, can be deciphered. 
On the reverse, the figure of a man clothed, 
and by him a horned animal, perhaps the sa- 
cred cow of the Hinditis; and the inscription is 
also in the Pelvi language. Of the other coins 
which M. H. brought to Petersburgh, three 
silver Bactrian coins deserve notice, of which 
a large Demetrius, a small, very beautiful, 
and well-preserved Euthydemus, and a well- 
preserved Hormusdas of the Sassanide dynas-~ 
ty, appear to be inedited. All these coins 
have remained in St. Petersburgh, except the 
first, which M. H. would not part from the 
silver box. 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Leiter from M. Dubois de Montpereuz. 
Tue month during which I waited in Sevas- 
topol for a vessel I passed in surveying the 





Heracleotic Chersonnesus; and of an extent of 
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country twenty wersts long and twelve broad, 
there is not a single house or wall which I have 
not laid down in my plan. I hope to have done a 
service to science, for the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the ruins of the ancient Cherson- 
nesus are disappearing, to furnish materials for 
building in Sevastopol, convinces me that in a 
very few years it will be scarcely possible to 
discover any traces of them. Only the ruins 
of the city itself are spared, after having been 
exposed to the greatest devastations; and the 
present, unfortunately, do not coincide with 
the ancient boundaries. The most practised 
eye would find it difficult to recognise a single 
stone of the ancient Chersonnesus of Strabo, as 
described by Pallas so recently as 1794. Their 
site is now occupied by the vineyards of Ad- 
miral Greig and Lieutenant Kruse. I spent 
the commencement of the journey to the Cau- 
casus in making myself acquainted with the 
coasts of Circassia and Abasia. I have also 
received much valuable information relative to 
the antiquities of Ghelinjik, Sudjuk-Kalé, and 
of the interior, from Mr. Tausch, who lived 
seven years in Circassia. These countries are 
so imperfectly known, that even the slightest 
topographical information is of importance. I 
then visited the ruins of Gagra and Pitzunda, 
which merit a particular description—of Souks- 
zu, Pschandra, Anacopi, Souchumkalé, Kelas- 
sur, or Dioscurias, &c. I have collected a vast 
number of interesting data respecting the anti- 
quities in the interior of Abasia. 

Mingrelia is no less remarkable. I began by 
endeavouring to find the true site of Phasis 
and Aca, respecting which so much uncer- 
tainty has hitherto prevailed ; and I succeeded 
in making discoveries which are important 
both in an historical and geological point of 
view. On the banks of the Copi I visited the 
convent of that name, which contains a long 
inscription of much historical interest. ‘The 
church itself is very handsome: the Mingre- 
lian sultans have added a small chapel, con- 
structed of capitals, fragments of columns, and 
other ornaments of white and gray striped 
marble. The inscription furnishes us with the 
history of these stones. When Varnegh, son 
of Prince George, was about again to bring 
under his yoke the tribes which dwelt in Ca- 
chetia and Alaneti (that is, in the environs of 
Gagra and Pitzunda), he made war upon them, 
finally subdued them, and, as a memorial of 
his triumph, carried away with him these 
marble fragments, out of which he erected a 
chapel as a mausoleum for his father and 
mother. As far as Iam aware, the names of 
Cachetia and Alaneti occur here for the first 
time in an inscription. It is not difficult to 
recognise in them the Zygi and Alani of Strabo. 
Modern Cachetia comprehends the coast of Cir- 
cassia, lying chiefly to the north of Gagra._ It 
is still very rich in ruins of churches and castles. 

I then visited, in Mingrelia, the extensive 
ruins of Nacolachewi, where the three fortified 
castles occupy a large tract along the banks of 
the Tachauri. They were erected at different 
periods, and the lower castle, to judge by its 
style of architecture, must be of great an- 
tiquity. It contains the ruins of an extremely 
ancient palace of the czars, and a church. 
Martvili, the seat of the Bishop of Mingrelia, 
deserves to be visited, as well on account of its 
magnificent situation as for its very beautiful 
church, which appears to me to be built on the 
ruins of some old temple, as I thought that I 
discovered traces of bas-reliefs which seemed to 
be of Greek origin. 

Guria is no less rich in ruins of long-de- 


parted ages; and particularly the remains of 





the ancient city, which is still called Udshenar 
(Oudjenar), and is situated not far from 
Osurcheti (Ozourgheti). Picture to yourself 
a square-built Greek or Roman castle, a werst 
in circumference, and sheltered by a magnifi- 
cent beech-wood; in the old ruined towers 
the trees have taken root, some of which are 
above five feet and a half in diameter. These 
ruins do not contain the slightest traces of the 
Christian ages. 

Imireti, like Mingrelia, abounds in ruins ; 
such as Koutais, whose primeval monu- 
ments have survived centuries, as also the 
cathedral, which is the finest building in the 
Southern Caucasus. Nor must I omit Tama- 
razick, or Tsichedarbasi, an ancient palace of 
Queen Thamar, on the banks of the Phasis, 
ten wersts to the south of Koutais. The prin- 
cipal saloon was of extraordinary magnificence ; 
but since the Russian soldiers have been gra- 
dually pulling it down, to use the bricks for 
building their chimneys and ovens in Koutais, 
but very little of it remains. At Ghesati, I 
copied the inscription over the gate at Der. 
bend with the greatest care, and got it trans- 
lated in Erivan. The neighbourhood of Ratscha 
and the district of Sharapa are strewed with 
ruins of fortresses, churches, and convents of 
all ages. 

The ravines of Bardshom, in the pashalic of 
Akalzik, and those of the upper Kur, merit 
very particular investigation. There are few 
places which were once more populous, or which 
bear traces of greater national industry ; but 
every thing was changed during the dominion 
of the Turks; and there is nothing to attest 
the former riches of the country but the many 
ruins, of which the most remarkable are those 
of the convents of Saphar and Wardzie. The 
latter was on the Kur, fifteen wersts to the 
north of Chertwis, and was entirely hewn out 
of a rock of volcanic origin. Besides an im- 
mense number of large apartments, there are 
three considerable churches, vast subterraneous 
vaults, and many large dwelling-rooms, said to 
be those of Queen Thamar, who is supposed to 
be buried in the largest of these churches. 

In Kartalinia, the ruins most worthy of no- 
tice are those of Uplosziche (Ouplostsik’he) and 
those of the convent of Sion, not far from 
Gori. We must also notice in Georgia, Mzchet 
(Mtskhete), which is so rich in monuments, 
fine ruins, and splendid churches. But above 
all, the classic Somchetia must attract the 
attention of the antiquary, which beautiful 
province of Georgia, formerly so populous, is 
now without inhabitants. The principal mo- 
numents in this province lie close to each 
other ; and nobody will be surprised at this, 
when he is told, that it was a family possession 
of the celebrated Orbelians (Orpelians), and 
of the Dshanpadurani (Djenpadourani), that 
is, the descendants of the Emperor of China, 
the rivals of the kings of Georgia and Armenia, 
whose history may be traced back to such re- 
mote antiquity. 

It is impossible to enumerate every thing 
interesting and valuable which the antiquarian 
meets with as far as to the Caspian Sea ; —not 
only in Katechilichidi, Schamchor, Gandsha, 
Scharhboulah, Berda, &c., does he find food 
for his curiosity, but every defile, every corner 
of these mountains, has its own ruin, its own 
convent, its own church, and even its own pe- 
culiar tradition. 

And when we have once passed the ridge of 
mountains called Eshakmejdan, how little is 
all that we have before seen to the majestic 
beauties of the valleys of the Greater Armenia ! 

In a former letter I endeavoured to describe 





NRE es 
what I saw there; but that is, perhaps, h; 
the fifth part of what is wale cientat 
The last places which I visited in Armenia 
were Nachdschewan and Dshulfa. Each of 
these might furnish sufficient materials for 
descriptions and drawings to fill whole volumes, 
Noah’s grave, the tower of the khans of Nachd. 
schewan, and the cemetery of Dschulfa, are 
unique in their kind.* 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Flowers from Nature, with the Botanical Name, 
Class, and Order ; and Instructions for Copy. 
ing. By Anne Everard. Folio. Dedicated, 
by permission, to H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent. Dickinson. 
TuERE are thirteen beautiful flowers in this 
production, all charmingly coloured after na. 
ture; and on the opposite pages are instruc. 
tions, from which the student can learn what 
tints were employed, and how they were laid 
on. Prettier examples could neither be given 
nor followed. 


Specimen of Adam Friedel’s Lithographic 
Drawing and Printing. 

A sMALL but finely executed lithographic 
plate: the outline-composition of figures is sin- 
gularly clear and beautiful. We regret that 
we are unable to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion of five larger works, which have reached 
us from the same establishment. 


Map of Palestine. By J. Wareham. Paul. 
ComriLeD for the illustration of Scripture 
history, and containing several particulars not 
to be found (we believe) in any previous map of 
Palestine. Although, for the sake of cheapness, 
it is engraved in lithography, nothing can be 
more clear and distinct. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE MORNING. 
“ Goon morrow, good morrow, bright morning 
sky !” 
Said a wayfarer wan with a glistening eye, 
As he stood on the hill-top to gaze on the sun, 
That his summer day’s journey had just begun. 


“Good morrow, good morrow, bright morning 
sky ! 

Companions of old were thou and I; , 

When my heart was light, and this wrinkled 
brow ; 

Shewed nought of the furrows that mark it now. 


I remember thee well since my boyish cheek 
Rivalled the glow of thy rosiest streak ; 

It is changed, alas! but thy hues are as fair 
This morn, sweet morn! as ever they were. 


I greet thee now where so oft of old 
Communings wild we were wont to hold, _ 
With the lingering mist and the whispering 


tree, 
And the dewy flowers in company 3 


And oft, perchance, with a kindred heart, 
Who in all my joys and griefs took part, 

And could pleasure as much to gaze upon thee, 
In the glow of thy gladsome light, as me. 


Since last I met thee here I have been 

A wanderer lone through many a scene; 
And in other lands, and ‘neath other skies, 
Have watched, sweet morn, thy early rise. a“ 


® The original letter being in French, it has = 
thought advisable, in some places, to give the wr! id 
orthography. We have given the names, where we cow 
find them, according to Arrowsmith or Sidney Hall, ry 
the others from a translation of this letter made at 
Petersburgh. 
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But dawn never broke on my wistful gaze, 
Like the dawn of this haunt of my early days ; 
‘And in distant lands I have sighed in vain, | 
To behold thee shine here in thy smiles again. 


Now, now we are met on this much-loved hill, 

And am I not vainly sighing still ? 

Alas, I should gaze with a weeping eye— 

But the source is exhausted, the stream is dry ! 

Did I once without tears those green shades 
leave ? ' 

Tis just I should thus return to grieve ! 

Did the youth with a buoyant hope depart ? 

Now the man comes back with a withered 
heart ! 

Oh, why may not mortals know when they’re 
blest ? 

Oh why may Ambition destroy man’s rest ? 

Oh why did I throw, as worthless, away 

The peace I would buy with a throne to-day ? 


Ihave ventured, all heedless, amid the maze ; 

I have fluttered, all thoughtless, around the 
blaze ; 

Ihave dizzily scaled the treacherous steep, 

And daringly taken the desperate leap ! 


To a host opposed, with a world at strife, 

I have mixed in the deadly mé/ée of life ; 

O’erwhelmed, trod down, scarce ’scaped, I'm 
here— 

And now what awaits me ’mid scenes so dear ? 


Oh where are the friends of my youth all gone ? 
And where is the well-beloved one— 

The faces I ever delighted to see, 

And the hearts that were never but kind to me? 


Death’s hand has passed over the weak, the old, 
And the young have been chilled by the world 

more cold ; [urned, 
The dead sleep below, ’neath those trees in- 
And the living, alas, from me are turned ! 


The heart that my own has yearned to meet, 
Beats no more for me, if at all it beat ; 

The affection I prized above life ’s estranged, 
And the looks I have never forgot are changed! 


And am I not changed myself? Am I 

The same that I was in the years gone by, 
When the simplest delight could win a smile, 
And the sorest pang but grieve for a while ?— 


When the song of the bird, and the hum of the 
’ [for me; 
And the brook’s gentle murmur, were pleasures 
When the woes of my kind as my own I felt, 
And the tears of the mourner my soul could 
melt ? 


Hath not life done with me as it does with all, 
Turned my heart to stone and my tears to gall ? 
Now my griefs are of cares and of vexed pride 


rn. 
And my smiles are of bitterness now and scorn. 


Alas! are the feelings of youth all dead ? 

Alas! are the visions of youth all fled ? 

Does nought of the tree but the trunk remain— 
Is it never to flourish, to bloom again ? 


Oh could I those feelings so deep regret 

If they lingered not faint in this cold breast 
yet ? 

The visions of youth are not gone, or how 

Could the dreams of my infancy please me now? 

Sweet morn! though I gaze upon thee no more 

With the wild delight I have felt of yore, 

Oh do I not cherish young fancies still ? 

Oh what can our young loves utterly kill ? 


Though a blasted scene to my soul be this, 


h around lie the wrecks of my shattered 
bliss, 





In vain, in vain, I essay to leave 
A spot where ’tis even a bliss to grieve! 


To live o’er the hours of delight again, 

Is a bliss that e’en fate cannot snatch from 
pain ; 

And the pleasure of mourning departed joy, 

Is a pleasure too bitter, alas, to cloy ! 


Sweet morn, farewell! thou shalt still to me 

Be as dear as in days of my infancy ; 

Dear for the hopes that have taken their flight, 

For the joys that can only as dreams delight !” 
J.C. MERCIER. 








SKETCHES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
FLYING-FISH. 


THE animals of the ocean seem to correspond | 


in their general habits to those of the land— 
one portion depending upon an erratic mode of 
life for subsistence, like the wandering Arabs 
of the desert, and the other upon a sedentary 
life, like the domesticated ones of the plain. 
The erratic tribes of the ocean, however, have 
this advantage over those of the land, that 
while the green oases scattered thinly over the 
deserts of the latter, and the caravans at chance 
intervals traversing them, afford but an un- 
certain supply to its roaming hordes; those 
of the ocean derive always an abundance in 
the variety of the finned fishes, and the gela- 
tinous mollusca and spawn which the latter con- 
tains ; the smaller finned tribes preying upon 
the mollusca and spawn, and the larger again 
upon the smaller, until their eventual decease 
enables the mollusca to prey in turn upon them. 
The animal species has, by an eminent na- 
turalist, been compared to a circle, into which 
all are progressively united by successive con- 
necting links—and it may be only a high phi- 
losophic enthusiasm for practically demonstrat- 
ing the truth of this circular theory, which 
induces them to eat each other in a circle also. 
Of all the smaller erratic fishes, the flying 
species is the most interesting, in consequence 
of its being one of the singular links connecting 
the fish with the bird tribe ; its length seldom 
exceeding a foot, its shape roundish and tapering 
from the head to the tail, with a long fin 
projecting out on each side of its centre of 
balance to be applied either to swimming or 
flying, according as exigencies may require. 
It is not, however, an universal wanderer ; like 
most of the other deep-sea fishes, its range of 
feeding-ground being confined to the latitudes 
of the trade winds, most probably in consequence 
of its slender filmy wings and delicate form 
rendering it unfit to encounter the rough buf- 
fettings of the stormy winds and waves of the 
seas beyond. Having so many enemies con- 
stantly in quest of them as a prey in their own 
element, no wonder that the flying fish should 
be by nature a timid race, always taking to the 
air for protection when threatened by an enemy 
in the sea. The approach of the porpoise, dol- 
phin, albicore, and bonetta quickly scare them 
from their watery haunts ; but the terror pro- 
duced by the latter, is nothing in comparison 
to that excited by a huge ship suddenly plung- 
ing in among a shoal of them sunning themselves 
near the surface of the water, tumbling over 
and over in their hurried efforts to get up, or 
knocking each other down again into the sea 
in their haste to escape the fancied fangs of the 
nondescript monster that has thus unexpectedly 
invaded their domain. Strangers on first seeing 
them almost invariably take them for a flock 
of birds ; and, indeed, when viewed at a little 
distance on the wing, it frequently requires 





SS * 
a practised eye to detect the deception, a fresh 
flock of them being often made to start up at 
every plunge of the ship when sailing through 
a part of the sea where they arerife. Mounting 
suddenly upwards, with a squattering noise like 
a flock of ducks, they now flicker away in a 
covey together with astonishing speed, their long 
thin tapering wings quivering in rapid vibra. 
tions as they dart through the air, resembling 
the wings of the sparrow tribe. They appear to 
have as perfect self-command in the air as the 
water, the body of the flock always following 
the motions of the leaders just as seen in a flock 
of birds, soaring up and sinking down, or 
wheeling to either hand according as the pilots 
of the band vary their own onward flight. They 
fly by night as well as by day, although their 
power of vision in the former must be very 
defective, as is shewn by their frequently 
dropping on board ship during the night, an 
accident which never occurs to them during 
the day. Like most other fishes, they are at- 
tracted by a glare of light, and it is by taking 
advantage of this that they are allured in such 
numbers into the nets constructed for them on 
the Barbadoes coast, as to constitute no incon. 
siderable item in the food of the inhabitants of 
that island. Ships have sometimes followed a 
similar plan with singular success. H.M.S, 
Prometheus in running down the trades, by 
nailing hammock-cloths along her sides, sup- 
ported out by handspikes, and illumined by a 
row of purser’s lanterns between, caught as 
many nightly as gave a daily meal to all on 
board. ‘They are sweet, delicate, and juicy eat. 
ing, contrary to that of most of the other deep 
sea fishes, which are harsh, dry, and tasteless. 
Their manner of cooking them in Barbadoes is 
by frying with a little lard and flour dusting 
until brown and dry, and in this state exposing 
them for sale, every boat that visits a ship 
having generally large plattersful of them piled 
up in cross layers over each other, which always 
find abundance of eager customers, particularly 
after a long salt-beef cruise. Nor is the peculiar 
oratory, playful motions, and merry smirking 
faces of the jetty belles who vend them, the 
least interesting part of the scene; dancing 
nimbly about on some convenient boat plank, 
wagging their heads laughingly to and fro, and 
snapping their fingers in cadence to the tune 
they are humming, until attaining the object 
they had in view, of attracting the attention of 
some one to their wares, they now simper 
out in their best boarding-school English, some 
such speech as the following — ‘* Hye, buckra, 
do come buy him fine fish fo yam-chah ! bady- 
what fo you no buy him all den off, I pop fo moe 
like a bottle o’ pruce.”’ 
Mr. Bennett, in his late interesting work, 
‘“¢ Wanderings in New South Wales”’, states 
it as his opinion that the wings of the flying- 
fish afford it no further assistance in its flight 
than by acting as buoyant parachutes, the im- 
petus given by the spring from the water, being, 
as he conceives, the sole motorial agent during 
the whole of its atrial flight. Half a minute, 
which he found to be the longest period they 
could sustain themselves in the air, is, however, 
too long for any fish so to sustain itself by the 
mere impulse of a single spring, while, were 
this the only cause of the flying-fish’s propulsion, 
the course pursued by it would necessarily be a 
parabola, such as is found to be described by all 
bodies, both animate and inanimate, which 
possess no innate power of propulsion whereby 
to sustain, unimpaired, the impetus of motion 
primarily given to them. It is this which 
characterises in so marked a manner the leap 
of a common fish from the flight of a flying-fish, 
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the former always describing the segment of a 
circle, and the latter approximating to a straight 
line, the common fish falling rapidly downwards 
the moment its highest point of ascent is at- 
tained, and the flying-fish on the contrary, 
moving onward nearly horizontally with the 
surface of the sea, after attaining its highest 
point of ascent, and also without any visible 
diminution in its velocity to the very last ; two 
circumstances quite irreconcilable with the idea 
of there being no motorial power in its wings. 
The quiverings of the latter are, indeed, pro- 
minently conspicuous on first starting from the 
water, and which, although not visibly opening 
and shutting like those of birds, must not on 
that account be set down as powerless; the 
wings of the albatross (similarly long and 
narrow) never being seen even to quiver, much 
less to open and shut, during the most rapid of 
its flights. Mr. B. also states that they have 
no power of ascending and descending in the 
air at will; a conclusion to which I must dis- 
sent, because although their motions in this 
respect are far from approximating in extent to 
those of birds, their rising and falling is still 
sufficiently evident when obstacles come in their 
way :—their nearly horizontal course along the 
surface when the water is smooth being no 
proof of the above want of power, because being 
chased out of their proper element by their 
enemies, they will naturally aim at attaining to 
as great a distance as they can from them 
before their wings fail, and hence will not be 
disposed to waste their limiied power of flight 
in swerving from a straight line in any direc- 
tion, unless something intervenes which they 
wish to avoid. It is certainly difficult to judge 
correctly on this point, on account of the motion 
of the ship and the heaving of the sea, but I 
have often seen them while skimming near the 
surface of the water, suddenly disappear in 
the hollow of one wave and reappear on the 
summit of the next in a way that I could not 
otherwise account for except by conceding to 
them the power of rising and falling at will. I 
conceive Mr. B. to be wrong also in his deduc- 
tion relative to the small sea animal called “a 
Portuguese man-of-war,” having no power of 
contracting and dilating at will the air-buoy, by 
which it floats, merely because he found that 
the dead ones on the beaches, as well as the 
living ones pulled up by him on deck, had their 
air-buoys as fully distended as those seen flvat- 
ing on the sea. The loss of all muscular con- 
tractility after death is, however, sufticient to 
account for the first, while in the second the 
actions of an animal out of its proper element 
cannot be taken as a just criterion of its actions 
when in the same. The buoy of the above 
animal is a regular air-bladder, and I can see 
no way in which it can possibly sink downwards 
except by contracting its muscular coats, and 
consequently condensing the air which it con- 
tains ; the motions of rising and sinking being 
denominated by the sailors, ‘hoisting and 
furling its sail ;”” the air-buoy always appearing 
to me to undergo a marked contraction when 
it disappeared, and to be reduced in size when 
seen floating under the surface of the sea. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Edmund Graves.--Y esterday this amiable 
young man, so long in the house of Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, and recently a printseller in King 
William Street, died at the early age of twenty- 
seven. His excellent judgment in engravings, 
ancient as well as modern, and his pleasing man- 
ners, recommended him greatly to all the lovers 
of the fine arts, to a very extensive circle of 


whom he wasknown, and by all highly esteemed. 








DRAMA. 
THEATRES. 

THE note of preparation is loud for next week ; 
but still, we fancy, not quite sure in what ought 
to be the head-quarters. Drury Lane adver- 
tises Macbeth, with Macready, and improve- 
ments in the stage, orchestra, and pit. Covent 
Garden is now said to be leased to Mr. Davidge. 
Respecting neither have we any certain inform. 
ation. Adelphi, Olympic, and Victoria, an- 
nounce ; the first two distinctly, with two new 
pieces each, the latter only generally. Ducrow 
has got a number of women, as Amazons, to 
ride in a grand horse-drama ; not to mention 
balloons to carry ponies up to the gallery. At 
the Queen’s, The Spirit of the Rhine, composed 
by Mr. G. Reeve, is not a well-constructed 
drama; but the music is very pretty, and does 
him great credit. One Tyrolese or Hunga- 
rian air, well sung by Mrs. Honey, is of the 
most popular character, and bids fair to equal 
** Cherry Ripe,”’ or ** Sweet Home.” 

Haymarket. —On Monday Mr. Otway es- 
sayed Hamlet, and began with good promise ; 
but utterly broke down through excessive ner- 
vous agitation, and other performauces had to be 
substituted on the spur of the moment. We 
regret this, as the little we did see was favour- 
able to the débutant. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

M. de Tocqueville’s second volume on ‘* Democracy in 
America,” the translation of Schlegel’s ‘* Philosophy of 
History,” and other works which have issued from the 
press towards the close of this week are reserved for speedy 
notice. 

In the Press. 


The Comet, in Four Parts; the principal Data of 
Comets, account of Halley's, &c. &c., by Mr. Seares.— 
Flowers of Loveliness; comprising an Assemblage of 
Female Beauty, in Twelve Groups, Emblems of our 
choicest Flowers, from Designs by E. T. Parris, with 
Poetical Illustrations by Lady Blessington. — Forget-Me- 
Not for 1836, with Engravings, after Designs by E. Land- 
seer, E. 'T. Parris, R. T. Bone, S. Prout, J. Wood, the 
Misses Sharpe, S. Hart, C. Hancock, F. Stone, and W. 
Fisk.—The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, edited by Mrs. Hall. 
—By Gaptain Glascock, The Naval Service ; or, Officer's 
Manual; for every Grade employed in H. M. Ships, from 
the Volunteer of the First Class, to the Captain of the 
Fleet, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters from Brussels in the Summer of 1835, by Mrs. 
Arthur Thorold, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—A Series of 
Botanical Tables and Tables of the Materia Medica, by 
W. K. Toase, F.L.S. 4to, 4s. sewed, — Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 3d Series, Vol. XXVIII. 8vo, 30s. bds. 
— The Conquest of Florida by Hernando de Soto, by 
Theodore Irving, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. — Rainbow 
Sketches, in Prose and Verse, by John Francis, 18mo. 
4s. Gd. hf.-bd. — Municipal Corporation Act, with Index, 
Notes, and the Order in Council, September 11, 1835, by 
H. 5S, Chapman, 4 12mo. ls. 6d. — Essay on the Key 
in Music, by Wm. Forde, &vo. 3s, bds. — Jardine’s Na- 
turalist’s Library, Vol. X.: Entomology, Vol. III. British 
Butterflies, 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Missionary Remains, or 
Sketches of the Lives of Evarts, Cornelius, and Wisner, 
by Dr. Cox, Notes by the Rev. Wm. Ellis, 18mo. 2s. 
cloth. — Hints to Parents on the Religious Education of | 
Children, by Dr. G. Spring, of New York, 18mo, 2s. cloth. 
ee Biography, by Esther rk 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
—De Berenger’s Helps, &c. to Protect Life and oe | 
8vo. l4s. bds. — Seacome Ellison on Baptism, 8vo. 7s. bds. | 
—John Phillips on the Geology of Yorkshire, Part 1, 4to. 
ll. 11s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Correspondent states that Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth, does 
not mean ** Great Fish River,” but that ** Thlew” means ) 
great; ‘‘ee,” red; and ** cho-dezeth,” fish-destroyer ; on 
account of the colour of the water, which is occasioned by | 
oxide of iron; produced, most likely, by there being a 
gteat quantity of iron mingled with its bed. We confess 
to our being incompetent to determine the etymology. 

R. C. S. won’t do yet ;—brow and snow, thee and thee, 
are not passable rhymes. 

Our Correspondent who claims to be ‘‘a novice in 








editing,” is informed that the Literary Gazette Office is the | es 


place for all communications. 
Probably Joseph Vernet might have been named in the | 
note at the bottom of our page, 604, last Saturday; but 
Horace also painted fine 3ea-pieces, 
Erratum. — Page 601, col. 3, in the notice of «‘ Every 





au should be Rejsender, not Rusender. 


Englishman his own German Master,” the name of "| 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris, 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, ON TERMS OF CREDIT, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR ROOMS, 92 FLEET STREET, 


ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2d, 1835, AND THRER 
FOLLOWING DAYS 
(Sunday excepted), 
At 12 0’Clock, on Account of the Number of Lots, 
Consisting of 
Standard Works in History, Divinity, and General Literature. 
Including Bacon’s Works, 10 vols.; Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, 5 vols. ; Berry's Heraldry, 3 vols.; British Essayists, 
38 vols.; Bp. Hurd’s Works, 8 vols.; Byron's Works, 17 vols. ; 
urns’s Works, 8 vols.; Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 4 vols.; 
Crabb’s Historical Dictionary, 2 vols.; Colburn’s Modern No. 
velists, 50 vols.; Constable’s Miscellany; Ellis’s Original Letters, 
7 vols.; Evelyn's Sylva, 2 vols.; Granger's Biographical History, 
6 vols. ports.; Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols.; Henry's Great Britain, 
12 vols.; Hinton’s America, 2 vols.; Humboldt et Bonpland’s 
Recueil d’Observations de Zoologie, coloured ; Hume and Smol-. 
lett, Plates, 16 vols.; Imison’s Elements of Science, 2 yols.; 
Johnson's Dictionary, by Todd, 3 vols. ; Johnson's Works, 6 vols. ; 
Landmann’s Gazetteer; Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 3 
vols.; Langhorne’s Plutarch, by Wrangham, 6 vols.; Mitford's 
Greece, 8 vols.; Milner’s Church History, 4 vols.; Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols.; Naval and Military Library, 
20 vols.; Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon, by Rose; Pari’s Works, 
8 vols., Pope’s Works, by Koscoe, 10 vols.; Pugin and Heath's 
Paris; Pyne’s Royal Residences, 6 vols. cold.; Parliamentary 
History of England, 86 vols.; Robertson’s Works, 8 vols.; Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History, 6 vols.; Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 
3 vols.; Smollett’s Miscellaneous Works, 6 vols.; Shakespeare, 
by Harness, Plates, 8 vols.; Shaw's Naturalist’s Miscellany, 
with the 1064 Coppers; Walpole’s Correspondence, 4 vols.; 
Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols. &c.; with a large Collection 
of Modern Novels and recent Publications, including Alhambra, 
2 vols.; Contrast, 3 vols, ; Croppy, 3 vols.; Flirtation, 3 vols,; 
German Novelist, 4 vols.; Military Sketch-Book, 2 vols.; O’Bri- 
ens and O’Fiahertys, 4 vols.; Book of the Boudoir, 2 vols.; 
New Arabian Nights, 3 vols.; New Forest, 3 vols.; Nowlans, 3 
vols.; Old Court, 3 vols.; Reuben Apsley, 3 vols.; Richelieu, 3 
vols.; Romance of Real Life, 3 vols.; Salathiel, 3 vols. ; Tales of 
the Early Ages, 3 vols.; Tales of the Forest, 3 vols.; Tales of 
Military Life, 3 vols., &c. Paris’s Life of Sir H, Davy, 2 vols.; 
Journal of a Nobleman’s Travels in Russia, 2 vols.; Kepple’s 
Travels, 2 vols.; O' Keeffe’s Recollections, 2 vols.; Skinner's In- 
dia, 2 vols.; Whitehead’s Lives of Highwaymen, 2 vols., &c. &c, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Kooms. 
#4* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property madefor the payment of the Probate Duty. 
> TINGIC 
N EDICAL SCHOOL, KING'S COL. 
LEGE, LONDON.—The Autumn Courses wil! com- 
mence on Thursday, the Ist of October. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Morbid Anatomy—by H. Mayo, Esq. 
RS 


Practical Anatomy, R. Partridge, Esq. 

Botany. 

Chemistry—J. F, Daniell, Esq. F.R.S. 

Medicine, Principles and Practice of—F. Hawkins, M.D. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children—K. Fergu- 
son, M.D. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—B. Hawkins, M.D. F.B.S. 

Forensic Medicine—T. Watson, M.D. 

Surgery—J. H. Green, Esq. F.K.S, : 

The Introductory Lecture will be delivered by Professor Daniell, 
on Thursday, the Ist of October. , 

W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

N.B. The Classes for General Science and Literature, both for 
the regular and occasional Students, will be reopened on the Ist 
of October. 


IDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL of 

MEDICINE. — Dr. Copland will deliver the Intro 

ductory Lecture to the Course on the Principles of Pathology and 

the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, on Friday the 9d of October, 

at 3 o’Clock, at which Hour the Lectures will be continued every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, till the end of April. 

For Particulars apply to Dr. Copland, 1 Bulstrode Street, 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, or at the Hospital. 


yr . 7 , +1 ne 
OYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES 
i of the EAR, and the DEAF and DUMR, Dean Street, 
Soho Square.— Mr. Curtis, Aurist to His Majesty and their 
Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess V ictoria, 
and Surgeon to this Institution, will commence his next Course 
of Lectures, on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Ear, on Thursday, October Ist. ‘ 
For particulars apply to Mr. Curtis, at his House, 2 SohoSquare. 
Mr. C.’s Map of the Anatomy of the Ear and 
Chart of its various Diseases, with the Modes of Treatment 
employed at the Dispensary, may be had of all the Medica 
Booksellers. 


GCHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education 


of Artists and Instruction of Amateurs in the Principles 


' and Practice of Drawing and Painting; possessing every requisite 


for the Study of the Human Figure, anatomically, 4% well as he 
the finished developement of its perfect beauty, combined be or 
other branches of Fine Art; forming, also, a Probationary Schoo 

for the Royal Academy. 

‘Terms may be neers at No. 6 Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, 

corner of Streatham Street. “ 

Price 1s. 6d. . ; 

‘WHE COMET ; two Plates on one Sheet: 

I. The relative positions of Halley's Comet a 3 

Earth, August 20 to December 26; ll. The whole a ee 
Halley’s, Encke’s, and Biela’s Comets, compared with ord beer 
Accurately laid down from the calculations of M. Ponté m — 
Gardener, 163 Regent Street; Wyld, Charing ¢ voas; Carey, 

80 St. Jauies’ Street; and Jones, 68 Charing Cross. 
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E are informed that the First Volume of | 
the long-expected edition of Cowper by Dr. Southey, 
his Life of the Poet, will appear early in October, en- 


containing superb Engravings. 


riched with 


(\0VERDA LE’S BIBLE.— Fac-Simile of 
the engraved Title of the first edition of the Bible in 
yolish, 1585. Price 10s. 6d. 

Eagle elaborate Woodcut Title-page is wanting in nearly 
all the copies that are extant of this edition, and forms an ad- 
shire Illustration to  Lewis’s History of the Bible,” « Dib. 

mn ‘ Bibliographical Decameron,” ** Ames’ and Herbert's History 

of Printing,” &c. 

w il iam Pickering, 








Chancery Lane. 





MUSIC. 
NEW MUSIC, 


A Selection of Hebrew Melodies, the Poetry written 
expressly for the Work, by Lord Byron, with original Anecdotes 
of his Lordship, by the en a 


Also, a new edition of 
Numbers I. and II. 


Printed by M. A. Fentum, 78 Strand, sole Publisher of all 
Mr, Nathan's Compositions. 


N° Il. HEBREW MELODIES, 15s.| 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Burlington Street, Sept. 26. 
NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


REMORDYN 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


3. My Life. 
Waterloo,” &c. 

4. Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. F ” 

5. Belford Regis. By Miss Mitford. 

6, Horse-Shoe Robinson. By Mr. Kennedy. 

7. Lodore. By Mrs. Shelley. 

8. The Unfortunate Man. 2d edition. By 
Captain Chamier, 

. The Last Days of Pompeii. 2d edition. 
~ shard Bentleys 8 New Baritngten Street. 




















New Burlington Street, September 26. 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS. 
i EMOIRS and CORRESPONDNCE of 
LIEUT,.-GENERAL SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 

By H. B. ROBINS Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. w . 

2, Reminiscences of Niebuhr, the Historian 
ofRome, By Dr. Lieber. 1 vol. with Portrait, 9s. 6d. 

3. The Career of Don Carlos, since the 
Death of Ferdinand VII. By his Aid-de-Camp, the Baron de los 
Valles. 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits of Don Carlos and Zumala- 
carreguy. 

4. Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, and of his 
Times. By G. W. Cooke, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 
= vols, 8vo, with 2 Portraits. 

5. Horace Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 
sept ‘ Edited by Lord Dover. 3d edition, with Portrait, 3 vols. 
Ml, Ls. 6d 

6. Memoirs of Madame Junot (Duchesse 
a oe). Written by Herself. In 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. 1., II., 

HL IV, , VII, and VIII., may be had separately, 14s. each. 

i. England and the English. By L. 
Baver, Esq. M.P, edition, 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Codinary +0) to his Majesty. 
PICHARDSON’s NEW DICTIONARY 
Fs i of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Vol. I. Part I.; being 
pes ne sagan of the entire Work, in 4to. price 1/, 6s. 6d. cloth 

Part X. of the Monthly Issue, price 3s. 6d. 

vill be published on the lst of October. 
© be completed in Thirty Parts. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 
ee 

In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, with Plates, the 3d edition of 
SIR CHARLES BELL'S BRIDGE. 
=e WATER TREA TISE; the Hand, its Mechanism and 

ital Endowments, as evince ing Design. 

William Pickering, C Reeeier Lane. 


‘imilar in plan and size to Miss Martineau's # Illustrations | of 
‘olitical Economy,” 
SCENES and CHARACTERS, 
Christian Truth. 

N Edited by the Rev. H. WARE. 
oN I. Trial and Self-Discipline. By Miss 
a Ne ."s of “James Talbot.” Price 1s. 
thom The Sceptic. By Mrs. Follen, Au- 

of The Well-spent Hour.” Price 1s. 3d. 

The above are now wate. = sey following will appear 


No 3. Home. By ‘Miss Sedgwick. Price 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


illustrating 








CLIFF.) 


2, Tales of the Ramad’han. By Mr. St. John. | 
By the Author of ** Stories of | 2. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
| Recently published by Walteter and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


on 
Now complete, in 16 vols. itiustrated by upwards of 800 Engrav- 
| ings by Landseer, Basire, and other engravers, price, in extra 
aie boards, in demy 8vo. 261. Bs.; royal 8vo. 39/. 125.3 royal 
vo. coloured, 51/. 12s.; demy 4to. India proofs, 52/. 16s. 
HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described 
and arranged in conformity with its organisation. 
By the late Baron CUVIER, 
Translated, with large additions, 
By E. Griffith, F,A.S,, Lieut.-Col, ©. Hamilton peed F. R.S., 
E. Pidgeon, J. Edward Gray, F.R.S., and other: 
! This elat and ¢ I subject is divided into Classes, 
| each of which may be had separately. 
The Class Mammalia, in 5 vols. 


\ Aves, in 3 ‘vols. 











Reptilia, in 1 vol. 
Insecta, in 2 vols. 
Mollusca, in 1 vol. 
Annelida, &c. in 1 vol. 
o——as Pisces, in } vol. 

The Fossil Remains, in 1 vol. 

A Classified Index, 1 vol. 


Prospectuses of the various editions may nr had of the 
Publishers, and of all Bookseller 
“* The outline sketched by Baron Cuvier teat ‘been admirably 
filled up in this splendid work, The whole of the baron’s regne 
) animal has been translated, with a vast addition of supplementary 
matter; including full descriptions of all the species calculated 
to render the work not merely useful to the naturalist as a book 
of pure science, but also interesting to the public at large, as a 
general zoological biography, and ornamental, as containing ori- 
ginal and well-executed illustrations.” "-— Times. 


| 
| 








I. 
n 2 vols, post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 
The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. 
By Robert Mudie. 

Embellished by numerous portraits of birds, carefully drawn 

coloured by the best artists, from real specimens in their 
finest plumages; and, also, by various engravings on wood, illus- 
trative of some of the ' more remarkable points in the natural his- 
tory of birds. 


Ilf. 
Also, by Mr. Mudie, in a pocket vol. price 6s. 


First Lines of Zoology. 


time; and no young persons should now visit the Zoological 
Gardens without having read the “ First Lines of Zoology.’"— 
New Monthly Magazine, 


Iv. 
The Sea-Side Companion ; or, Marine 
Natural History. 
By Miss Roberts. Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts, by Baxter, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

“ This is an excellent book for the youthful and inquisitive ; 
placing before them, in the most popular and agreeable form, the 
interesting facts of natural history, connected with marine pro- 
ductions, zoophytes, sponges, corallines, and fishes. It is full of 
instruction and amusement.”—Literary Gazette, 








V. 
Also, by the same Authoress. 

The Conchologist’s Companion. Foolscap 
8vo. with several superior wood engravings, the 2d edition, 6s. 6d, 
cloth lettered. 

“This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little 
volume.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


And, 


Vi. 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
Displayed. 12mo. Gs. cloth lettered, 
vil. 
In small 8vo. a new edition, with 18 superior Engravings, by 
Branston, price Gs. 6d. cloth lettered, 
The Natural History of Selborhe. 
Hy the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. 
With Additions by Sir William Jardine, 
** A work which men of science, as well as general readers, 
agree in considering one of the most delightful books ever 
written.”—New Monthly Magazine, 


Vill. 
In 8 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. ; large paper, 18s. 
The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges. 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S., 
“« This is a delightful work, with no fewer whe’ yy engravings, 
coloured after nature."—Literary Gurette, 


4th edition, revised and much enlarged, price 7s. cloth. 


M ANUAL of PATHOLOGY; 


containing the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Morbid 
Characters of Diseases: together with an Exposition of the differ- 
ent Methods of Examination applicable to A tiections ofthe Organs 
contained within the Head, Chest, and Abdomen. 
By L. MARTINET, D.M.P. 
VPeandiasel, with Alterations and Additions, 
By JONES QUAIN, M. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 


spamate and most samen en of the Corporation eae: Act. 
Pr id. 


x 
HE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
REFORM ACT, with Notes, Practical and Explanatory, 
and a Copious Index. 
By H. 8. CHAPMAN, Esq. 

This is the only edition containing the’ Order i in Council of the 
11th September, together with the Lords’ and Commons’ Reasons 
for the several Amendments, which, together with the Notes, 
render this edition a complete Householder’s Manual. 

Published for the Proprietors by Charles Ely, at the Political 
P= Office, 4 Tavistock Street; and to be had of all Book- 
seers. 





«The most entertaining little volume we have seen for some | 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, &c, 
Recently ‘aap pieey by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 3 large vols. &vo. 2/, 2s. cloth lettered, 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN GORTON, 
A new edition, brought down to the present time, 

«Mr. Gorton’s publication is altogether one of great excel- 
lence, calculated to be useful to a large number of students, and 
deserving extensive popularity. We may also mention, that itis 
sufficiently large to contain every thing necessary, but not too 
extensive for the ordinary purposes of study, filling, in this 
respect, an open space in the fields of biographical literature.”— 
Atheneum, 


II, 
New edition, 3 vols. 12mo. price 21s. cloth, 
A Dictionary of English Quotations from the 
British Poets. 

Part I. Shakspeare—Part 11. Rhyme—Part III. Blank Verse. 

«« These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shak- 
speare and the British Poets,”—Monthly Review. 


ul. 
In | vol. post 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 
A Dictionary of Foreign and C lassical Quota. 


tions, with English’ Tr and 1 by Remarks 
and Explanations. By Hugh Moore, A 








IV. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, the 9th edition, revised and 
improved, 


Macdonnel’s Dictionary of Latin and French 


Quotations. To which are added many from the Greek, Spanish, 
and Italian Languages. Translated into English, with Illus- 
trations. 


,, 


A new edition, comprising all the alterations produced by the 
| new Poor Law Act, &c, 1 vol. 12mo, price 8s. 6d, 
| A Popular Dictionary of Parochial Law 
and Taxation, and of the Duties of Parish Officers. By J. H, 
Brady. Revised by James N. Mahon, Barrister-at-Law, 
Also, by the same Authors, 

The Parish Officer’s Legal Adviser; or, an 
Authentic Guide to Churchwardens, Overseers, and other Pa- 
rochial Authorities. By J.H, Brady. Revised by J.N. Mahon, 
Barrister-at-Law. A new edition, amended accoraing to the 
latest alteration of the law, 12mo. price 4s. 


Vil. 
In a pocket vol. the 5th edition, 5s. in cloth, 

The Secretary’s Assistant; exhibiting the 
various and most correct modes of Superscription, Commence- 
ment, and Conclusion of Letters to Persons of every degree of 
Rank, including the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dig- 
nitaries; with Lists of Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, 
the Forms necessary to be used in Applications or Petitions to 
the King in Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Govern- 
ment Offices, and Public Companies; with a Table of Prece- 
dency, and the Abbreviations of the several British and Foreign 
Orders of Knighthood. By the Author of the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage,” “* Charts,” &c. 

VIII. 

A new edition, with very considerable additions and improve. 
| ments, with an Index of every Word, price 3s, in cloth, 
| The Writer’s and Student’s Assistant ; or, a 
Compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms; rendering the 
more common words and phrases into the more elegant or 
sc wea pager and presenting select for objectionable words, a 

oice of the most appropriate, from an assorted variety, wall 
the opportunity of consulting occasional concise notes, pointing 
out the distinction between such of the words as are frequently, 
in error, used synonymously. 

t will be found useful to the finished scholar and orator, as 

| well as to the tyros of letters.”—Sunday Times, 


IX. 
In royal 18mo. price 3s, cloth lettered, 

The Epistolatory Guide and Elegant Cor- 
respondent; containing a great variety of Letters, original and 
selected, on the most important passages in life: calculated 
equally as models for imitation, or for instructive and amusing 

perusal. With an Introduction on the Art of Letter-Writing, 
Useful Directions, and Forms, 


x. 
In 8vo. neatly half-bound, ocleured, outline, 12s.; in 4to, 18s. 
and 2 


Whittaker’s Moder n General Atlas; com- 
prehending all the Empires, Kingdoms, States, &e. in the 
| World, constructed from the most correct authorities, and con- 
taining all the recent Discoveries. To which are added, three 
mage of Anctent Geography, the whole comprising 36 Plates. 
New and enlarged edition, post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. with beautiful 

Woodcut Vignettes, by Baxter, in cloth; also handsomely 
bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, price 12s. 


TPHE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 


consisting ofa Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers 
suitable to the Festivals of the C hurch, and other solemn occa- 
sions; together with General Prayers for the Church, King, 
Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friends, &c. and General 
a 

the Editor of the « Sacred Harp,” do. 
To which fis added, Jeremy Taylor's di 
Prayers. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Handsomely pines in 4to. and illustrated — several Maps, 
Tables, and Diagrams, price 74 
FULL and ACCURATE REPORT of 
the PROCEEDINGS at the MEETINGS of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, held in Dublin, in August 1835, 
with a Corrected List of the Members enrolled in Dublin. 
Dublin: P. Dixon Hardy ; London, Richard Groombridge, 
Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, 

The Dublin Penny Journal, from the Com. 
mengement te the present Time, in Numbers, Parts, or Volumes, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











NEW WORKS, 
Recently published by pone ae and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
ravels, &c, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map and View of Algiers, 
price 21s, cloth. ‘ 
LGIERS, with Notices of 
BS ths States of nei 
By PERCEVAL BARTON LORD, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
Of the Bombay Medical Establishment. 

“ This is a work of great merit, compiled from a variety of 
sources with diligence, care, and a high degree of elegance. His 
account of the Moors, once so interesting a people, will be read 
with close attention.”—Bath Guardian, 


the 


II, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. cloth, the 3d edition, 
reland in 1834. 
lis, Author of “ Spain seme &c. P 3 


By H. D.1 ” 
onest and imp spirit.” — E 3 


«Written in an 
Review. 

« Drawn by a careful and impartial man.”—Times. 

«*He would refer to a passage in a recent work on Ireland, by 
Mr. Inglis, which, he believed, was regarded by both sides as 
impartial."—Lord Stanley's Speech in the House of Commons, 3d 
April. 





III. 
Also, by Mr. Inglis, 
New edition, post 8vo. with a Map, price 9s. cloth. 


A Personal Narrative of a Tour through 


Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
« This volume contains an animated description of the magni- 
ficent scenery of Norway.”—Literary Gazette, 


And, 


In 2 vols. 18mo. price 7s. cloth, . 
A Journey through the Northern Provinces of 


France, the Pyrenees, and Switzerland. 

«« The countries described in these volumes are rarely visited 
by ordinary tourists, and they are portrayed with all that gra- 
ps energy which so peculiarly distinguishes the author's writ- 
ings." —Sunday Times. 


v. 
The 3d edition, royal 18mo. price 6s. cloth, | 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 


Austrian Dungeons. 
By Silvio Pellico. Translated by Thomas Roscoe, 


vi. 
In 1 vol, foolscap 8vo. illustrated by a View of the Poet's Cottage, 
and other embellishments, in cloth, price 7s. 

The Rural Muse. Poems, by John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of ‘‘ The Village Min- 
strel,” * The Shepherd's Calendar,” &c. 

«« It is with heartfelt pleasure that we take up a new volume of 

oems by John Clare, ...... We rejoice to find that the ‘ Rural 
use’ has been with him during his long retirement—that his 
fine sensibilities have suffered no abatement under the influence 
of time —and that although he says ‘ill-health has almost 
rendered me incapable of doing anything,’ it has not in any 
degree weakened his mental powers or dulled his genius.”— 
Blackwoods’ Magazine. 


VIL. 
In 8vo. with 16 Engravings, price 18¢, cloth lettered, 
A History and Description of Modern Wines. 
By Cyrus Redding. 
“ For research, an istics, it ought to be in 
the hands of every lover of the vineyard, and of pure wine.” — 
United Service Gaxette. 





VIII. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. illustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, 


price 7s. cloth, 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. A Con- 
din“ C ble’s Mis- 


tinuation of two volumes already publish 
cellany.” By Cyrus Redding, Esq. 

« Two volumes of considerable interest, not only for their nar- 
rations of hardships endured, difficulties surmounted, and hair- 
breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the olden historians, 


or, still better, the homely simplicity of the sufferers themselves.” 
—Spectator. 





Ix. 
A new edition, with several i i from d gs by 
chetky, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2ls. 


The Naval Sketch-Book. Second Series. 
By Capt. Glascock, R.N. Author of “ Tales of a Tar,” &c. 
* « All his books have been excellent, but his last is best of all.’ 


“I ca’ him a Sea-Smollet.’ "—Blackwoods’ Magazine, 





x. 
3 In 2 large vols. 8v0. 30s. 

The History of Italy ; from the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the commencement of the Wars of the French 
Revolution. By George Percival, Esq. 

“ For the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its senti- 
ments, and, above all, for its faithful reference to original au- 
thorities, this work is certainly a valuable acquisition to our 
historical literature."—Monthly Review. 


XI. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 
The Abbess. A Romance. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 
“ Unquestionably some of the chapters of the ‘ Abbess’ equal 
any thing in the language for liveliness and truth,”—Athenaum. 
“A very extraordinary book.”—John Bull. 


XII. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 


The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
4th edition, 2 vols. post Svo. with 24 Plates, 21s. 


XIII. 
In 2 vols. Svo. the 2d edition, — Additions, price 18s. 
S, 


cloth boa: 
Travels in Turkey, E . 
Palestine. By RR. Medion V2.0 gypt, Nubia, and 


. 


xXIV. ; 
In 5 vols. post 8vo. price 2/. 6s. half morocco, 
Our Village ; Sketches of Rural Character 
and isege: By Mary Russell Mitford. 
“* Miss Mitford’s elegant volumes are just in unison with the 
time; a gallery of pictures—landscapes, fresh, glowing, and 
entirely English.”—Literary Gazette. 


The 4th edition, carefully revised and amended, and illustrated 
by Three finely executed Maps, and a variety of illustrative 
‘ood-Engravings by Baxter, price 6s. bound and lettered. 

A Historical Epitome of the Old and New 
Testaments, and part of the Apocrypha; in which the Events 
ar ged ding to Ch logical Order. By a Member 
of the Church of England, Author of ** Weekly Prayers upon the 
Creation.” 








In 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 


NDIAN SKETCHES, taken during an 
Expedition among the Pawnees and other Tribes of 
American Indians. 
By JOHN T. IRVING, Jun. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. 108, 6d. the Third and Last Series of 


LEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Notices and Anecdotes of the Royal Residences 
of Kew, Richmond, Hampton Court, and Windsor. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 
5 = Also, price 10s. 6d. b 
A Third Edition of Jesse’s Gleanings, Vol. I. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Handsomely printed in 4to. price 7s. 6d, 


HE IMPORTANT THEOREM of 
M. STURM (Translated by W. H. SPILLER) on the 
SOLUTION of NUMERICAL EQUATIONS; by means of 
which the determination of the number and situation of all the 
real roots of a Numerical Equation is completely and satis- 
factorily effected with comparative simplicity. This remark- 
able Theorem has just been published by order of the “Académie 
Royale des Sciences de |’Institut de France.” 
J. Souter, 73 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Illustrated by 128 Vignettes, from Designs by Stothard 
and Turner. 
Price Four Shillings, Part VIII. of the 
OETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 
ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the ‘* Pleasures of Memory,” ‘‘ Human Life,” 


“Italy,” &c. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
London: E. Moxon, Dover Street; and T. Cadell, Strand. 


Price 5s. in extra boards, 8vo. by Longman, Rees, and Co. 


VOLUTION;; or, the Power and Opera- 
e € lati he 


tion of Numbers, in the S the Cal 
Distributi ithe A g of iti 


an 
ficial, and Solid. 








t 
Linear, Super- 


By THOMAS SMITH. 


« Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose ; 
But musical, as is Apollo's lute.”—Milton, 


By the same Author, 
A neat pocket vol. price 1s.; in morocco, 2s, 6d, 
The Chairman and Speaker’s Guide ; being 
a brief Digest of the Rules required for the orderly conduct of a 
Debate. To which is prefixed an Essay on Public Meetings, 
manner of proceeding with regard to them, &c. 
“ Order, order, order.” 


Entire new Work on Arithmetic, price 3s. in 12mo. neatly 
bound in cloth, ee F 

Lessons on Arithmetic, in Principle and in 
Practice, for the Instruction of Youth of both Sexes, and more 
especially for that of Young Merchants, Tradesmen, Mechanics, 
and Farmers. 

“It is not possible for any one to peruse this work without feel- 

ing his mind enlarged, and his thinking powers called into 
action.”—Loudon's Gardener's Magazine. 





Now ready, Part ae in os be a in Twelve 
onthly Parts, o 


IR WILLIAM GELL’S splendid Work 
on Pompeii. 
L. A. Lewis, 15 Poultry. 
Of whom, also, may be had, 
Destiny. 3 vols. post 8vo. boards, 14s. 
Inheritance. 3 vols. post 8vo. boards, 14s. 
Marriage. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





3 St. James’ Square, September 23, 
No. XLVI, of 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
will appear with the Magazines on the 30th. 
ohn Macrone, 3 St. James’ Square. 
3 St. James’ Square, Saturday. 
The Fifth volume of 
HE LIFE and POEMS of MILTON, 
Containing his Dramatic Works. 
Exquisitely illustrated by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
Will be published on Thursday next, price only 5s. 





uu 
ohn Macrone, 3 St. James’ Square. 


SS 
—s 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. CVIII. is published this day, 4 
I, English Language and Lexicography. 
= Hartley Coleridge’s Worthies of Yorkshire and Lanca. 
shire. 
III. Barrow’s Visit to Iceland. 
IV. Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. 
V. Tours in America, by Latrobe, Abdy, Reed, &c, 
he gegen ye Canada. 
. Sketches of English Society, by an Ameri 
VIII. Etrurian Antiquities —Nizbuhr and Mica 
IX. Quin’s Voyage down the Danube. 
X. Ion, a Tragedy. By Sergeant Talfourd. 
XI. Robespierre. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Co, have published, 


CRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 


comprehending all the Names mentioned in the Old and 


New Testaments. 
By ESTHER COPLEY. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. containing upwards of 600 pages, cloth, }4:, 

Missionary Remains; or, Sketches of the 
Lives of Evarts, Cornelius, and Wisner, successively Secretaries 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
With an Introduction by Sam, H. Cox, D.D, and Notes by the 
Rev. W. Ellis. Bound in cloth, 2s. 

Hints to Parents on the Religious Education 
of Children, By Gardiner Spring, D.D. Pastor of the Brick 
oe Church, New York. Bound in cloth, 2¢, with g 

ate. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; Ogle, 


Glasgow; and Cumming, Dublin. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE COMET. 
Mr. Seares has nearly ready, a work to be entitled 


HE COMET, in Four Parts 


Ist. A concise Introduction to Astronomy; 2d. The 
principal Data of Comets in general ; 3d. Observations on Hal. 
ley’s Comet; 4th. An Account of that Body for 1965 Years!! 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, London. 








SELECT NEW LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
On the 1st of October, complete for Six Shillings, originally pub- 
lished at 28s, 6d. (the three volumes in one), with a Portrait of 
the Author and a Vignette, 


RANK MILODMAY; 
or, the Adventures of a Naval Officer. 
Ry Captain MARRYAT, R.N. 
Author of “ Jacob Faithful,” «‘ Peter Simple,” &c. 
Forming the new Volume of 


Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 


*,* By a new arrangement, each work in this Series will, in 
future, be comprised in a single volume,price six shillings, con- 
taining a quantity equal to double that in each volume of the 
“* Waverley Novels,” 

Works already introduced into this Collection:— 

Mr. Bulwer’s “ Pelham” and “ The Disowned;” Mr. War's 
«“ Tremaine ;” Horace Smith's “ Brambletye House;” Lady Mor- 
gan’s «O’Donnel.” 


i. 
The New Monthly Magazine for October 


will contain, among other ive Papers, the C 


of a Series of 
Letters from the South, 
By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope;” 
Being a Narrative of his recent Travels in Algiers. 





III. . 
Price 7s. 6d. Part XI. embellished with the Armorial Bearing’, 
c. of each Family 


MR. BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE 
British Landed Gentry ; 
A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
This National Work now comprises Particulars of nearly 35, 
Eminent Individuals. 
The First Two Volumes may now be had complete. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R, Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


On the Ist of October will be published, ptice 6d. No. IV. of the 


M AGAZINE of DOMESTI( 

ECONOMY. hss 
Contents: Fire-side Topics—Art of Brewing—Preparati 
Cordials—Domestic Affairs—Out-door Economy, Bees, a 
Cookery—Gardening Op i Popular Medicat Or : 
—Diary—Early Manag of Child M sa - 
Rabbits—Ash-flues for Grates, &c.— London Markets— orre 
spondence, &c. &c. 

Published by Orr and Smith, Paternoster Row. 














On October Ist will be published, 


HE RUGBY MAGAZINE, No. IL 
London: Sold by Pickering, Chancery Lane; W. Bot 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh; J. H. Parker, Oxford; — 
Cambridge; T. Combe, jun. Leicester; and Rowell and Se 
Rugby, 
Price Half-a-Crown- 
—— 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by WILLIAM ery” 
SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the wg q 
Saint George, Hanover Square, and County of Middle, Oe 
LITRRARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number7 Wellington ’ 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Number 11 Brook Groen, Ee 
mersmith, in the County aforesaid, Printer, at ss — 
Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the 





said County. 
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